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A Penny a Day , 
and Two on Sunday 


JAMES C. DUNCAN sen theteus Film le 


President of the Unitarian Ministerial Union 


SHOULD say that the paramount challenge to the liberal ministry to-day is for us 

ministers by precept and example to magnify the Foundation. ‘To be sure, we 

may be unable to do, much in a financial way. But few of us are so poor that we 
cannot subscribe something annually. Speaking of finances, it occurs to me that we 
should appeal not only to the man who can give a hundred dollars or more, but a few 
dollars, say $4 or $5; and the appeal should be a real every-member canvass of every 
man, woman, and child. One penny a day and two on Sunday from all the Unitarians 
of the country would yield more than the amount that the Foundation asks. It occurs 
to me that a good slogan for us at this time would be a penny a day and two on Sunday 
for the Unitarian Foundation. 


Suppose, then, we say “one dollar a day and two on Sunday for the Unitarian 
Foundation,” and it would yield an amount to startle the Fundamentalists! We can 
do it. We have not begun to tap the resources. Surely the ministers belong to some 
one of the classes I have mentioned: a penny a day or a nickel a day, though probably 
not a dime, .to say nothing about a dollar a day. 


_ But it is not merely for the financial benefits to be derived from the Foundation 
that we ministers are committed to it. Every one of us whose privilege it was to attend 
the summer school at Harvard University as guests of the Laymen’s League, or later 
at Andover, or Deerfield last year, will be forever grateful that the Campaign made 
possible such delightful and profitable experiences. Best of all is the consciousness 
that the laity, and more particularly the laymen, are behind, or alongside, if not indeed 
ahead of us ministers in our endeavors to build up the Church and publish the liberal 
faith. Hand in hand, and heart with heart, trusting in one another, the clergy and 

laity of the Unitarian Church must work to make our faith known and lived far and 
wide. 


~ [From an article in this issue.] 
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It Seems Best 


HEN the Circulation Manager came into the 

Editor’s office last week with a handful of 
new subscriptions, he was in his most persuasive 
mood. “These good people,” he said, “are ahead 
of the schedule. They have already subscribed 
in our country-wide parish campaign which only 
begins October 18. We get them in every mail. 
There is a reason. They want to start the paper 
with the story of the General Conference in Cleve- 
land. Will you postpone publication of that series 
till November 5, to oblige me and please them? 
You see, we have announced that all the parish 
campaign subscriptions begin at the same time, 
with the first issue next month.” 

Our favorite verbs are “oblige” and “please,” 
and it only remains for us to explain to our pres- 
ent readers why we shall be a week late. We be- 
lieve you assent to the request as we do. We were 
prepared to begin the Cleveland reports at the 
earliest date, October 29. This is the first time in 
our knowledge that such a situation has arisen, and 
we in the office agree that what editors call reader- 
interest is best served by our decision. Meanwhile, 
the Circulation Manager, Leonard J. Raymond, 
whose name is familiar to every reader and to 
thousands of other friends throughout the country 
whom he expects to enroll as readers during the 
next two weeks, is quite as grateful to you as we 
are. May this instance fulfill the saying, What 
serves all is best. 


The Temperance Battle 


We ARE NOT yet ready to believe the condi- 
tion of prohibition is as bad as it is made out 
by the report of F. Ernest Johnson for the Fed- 
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eral Council of Churches. That is a magnificent 
piece of work, and we are not shrinking from ‘its 
overwhelming facts. They show one thing we do 
believe, namely, that the administration of the 
Volstead Act has been both impotent and polluted. 
It has been a political stench, in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and in the States. The greater lawless- 
ness has been in malfeasance in office. Beside this, 
the drinkers and bootleggers are secondary sinners. 
The lawbreakers are bad, let us be plain to say, 
and only a tremendous moral purpose can diminish 
the evil. The Government under President Cool- 
idge shows signs of enforcement. The previous 
administration was itself demoralizing. It was 
filled with lushing. Our business in the churches 
is to hammer away at temperance, at law-keeping, 
at patriotism, and at sound morals. Now as never 
before, temperance societies ought to be doing 
great work. Help them. Support them. It is a 
battle. 


America Loves Baseball 


~ LARGE SECTION of the American public 
either saw the recent world championship base- 


~ pall games at Pittsburgh and Washington, when 


the Pittsburgh Nationals and the Washington 
Americans battled for the championship, listened 
on the radio, or read the accounts in the papers. 
The American people are incurably lovers of sport. 
Instead of decreasing, this devotion is increasing, 
if we are to judge from added space given games 
of all kinds in the news. On the whole, the trend 
is a healthy and hopeful one. Certain evils accom- 
pany sports. For instance, football, to-day, mag- 
nificent game that it is, absorbs far too much at- 
tention on the part of players and onlookers. 
Gamblers and ticket speculators follow the games 
and attach themselves like ghouls to what other- 
wise would be a clean sport. Many good people 
were somewhat shocked that the fourth champion- 
ship game, played in the nation’s capital, should 

have been played on Sunday. 

But along with these objections goes much to 
commend. Men who achieve distinction in ath- 
letics must observe rigid rules of health. They must 
practice a high degree of self-control. They must 
have nerves of steel. They must, above all, do 
that extremely difficult thing, preserve a balance, 
whether the public uproariously applauds or bit- 
terly censures. No athlete worthy the name but 
has known both. Onlookers insist that fair play 
prevail, and resent nothing more than indication 
of crooked play, or unfair portrayal of athletic 
prowess in the news. 

The country has a hall of fame for ‘its athletes. 
What a eulogy it gave the great baseball player, 
Christy Mathewson, when he died. It happened 
during a world series game, and the thirty-eight 
thousand spectators stood reverently while the 
bugle played. Although President Coolidge was 
present at one of the games, baseball enthusiasts 
were more eager for a look at the great Walter 
Johnson, veteran pitcher for Washington, than at 
him. And the chances are that most present knew 
more of Johnson’s pitching and batting average 
than they did of the address just delivered by the 
President to the American Legion, filled with wis- 


——- 
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dom as it was. Yes, the American mind swings 
to sports. It reserves its choicest honors for play- 
ers like Mathewson and Johnson, whose lives were 
above reproach and whose sportsmanship on the 
field was unquestioned. That is the type of man 
Americans delight to honor. 


aati — 


These Autumn Days 


MONG THE MANY QUESTS in which human 
beings are engaged is one for an even climate. 
They ask for a mild temperature, which shall con- 
i tinue throughout the year. They ask that rain 
come only at night. They want the snow at a dis- 
tance, on the mountains, where it will enhance the 
landscape, but will not obstruct the road with 
drifts and slush. These persons flit southward 
when the weather gets cold, and northward when 
it gets hot. In July, the month of heat, they ex- 
change the city for the seacoast; in August, the 
month of fogs, they go to the mountains. Birds 
of passage, they can call no place home. These 
restless travelers may find the equable climate 
they seek, but in the pursuit they lose a wonder, 
joy, and refreshment, which those who live in the 
temperate zone the year through, know,—the 
change of seasons. Let those who will, seek per- 
petual summer ; they miss one of the zests of living. 
For persons who will make proper use of the 
senses God has given them, nature, in the change 
of seasons, provides both thrill and instruction. 
We cannot understand the mental attitude of men 
and women for whom autumn means only fields 
dismally brown and barren under the advance of 
the frost legions, falling leaves, weird winds, 
despair, and morbidness. To be sure, poets of 
merit have found themes in this sort of a fall, for 
immortal stanzas. Alfred Tennyson, England’s 
laureate, did toll the bells in “In Memoriam,” one 
of the greatest if not the greatest poem ever com- 

posed on friendship. Said he: 

To-night the winds begin to rise | 

And roar from yonder dropping day: 


The last red leaf is whirl’d away, 
The rooks are blown about the skies; 


- And but for fancies,. which aver 
That all thy motions gently pass 
Athwart a pane of molten glass, 
I searece could brook the strain and stir 


That makes the barren branches loud ; 
And but for fear it is not so, 
The wild unrest that lives in woe 
Would dote and pore on yonder cloud 


That rises upward always higher, 
And onward drags a laboring breast, 
And topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire. 


Beautiful, wondrously worded, but striking the 

chord of morbid despair. One could wish, after 

reading “In Memoriam” and coming under the 

spell of its eloquence and plaintive appeal, that 

Tennyson, with his poetic genius, could have seen 

in autumn a time to hope and anticipate, for hope 
and anticipation there is. | 
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One followed an old road that winds through the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire. To right and 
left rugged, lofty peaks towered heavenward, clothed _ 
with forests glowing with autumn tinges of red, 
brown, and yellow. Vistas of plain and valley led off 
between the hills. The sun was about setting. Sud- 
denly a curious light spread over the landscape, a 
light like no element of the spectrum,—a glow, a 
haze, nearer purple than any other color, but not 
purple. It drifted down into the plains, enveloped 
the forests, climbed the mountains to their peaks. 
Above, the sky was full of floating clouds of varied 
shapes and sizes. All of them from horizon to 
horizon were rose-colored ; some seemed on fire, so 
deep was the crimson glow. A half hour the 
miracle lasted. Then that light, which surely never 
shone on land or sea, faded. Night fell. For the 
moment glimpses had been vouchsafed of the 
promised land. But most of the tourists, on other 
ventures bent, had left the mountains and missed 
the revelation. We are well within the realm of 
truth when we keep such words as barren, dreary, 
dismal, and dead, out of our descriptions of 
autumn, using in their places hope, growth, and 
life eternal. 


The Proper Time 


NCE KINGS MADE wars. But people have 

displaced monarchs in the rule of the world, 
and what they think and feel is the most impor- 
tant factor. It is an exaggeration to say that 
diplomats and militarists are the arbiters of the 
nations. They decrease, the people increase. It 
is a significant word of Elihu Root on this point. 
He says: “War results from a state of mind; and, 
in these modern times, that has to be the state of 
mind of a people. Governments may promote or 
governments may allay such a state of mind, 
but we have reached a point where war cannot 
be successfully carried on unless it gratifies the 
feelings of the great body of the people of the 
country.” 

With that he couples the belief that “contro- 
versies and quarrels between nations are certain 
to come. There will be conflicting interests, dis- 
putes, differing understanding of facts, differing 
opinion of what is right and just, irritation and 
resentment over what the people of each country 
deem to be the refusal of justice by the people of 
the other. There will be by each country suspicion 
and apprehension as to the purposes of the other. 
Mere agreements not to have these things happen 
are futile. They result from the nature of man 
and they cannot be controlled at will.” 

Hence “the time for the useful application of 
whatever force, moral or physical, we may rely 
upon to prevent war is when that state of mind 
has arisen. No previous agreements or declara- 
tions against war, made at a time when there was 
nothing to fight about, have any substantial effect 
when the quarrel comes. Practically all modern 
wars have been made in the face of solemn agree- 
ments for perpetual peace.” 


Tolerance—A Beautiful Example 


And some instances of other things in the Near East 


Sorra, September 24. 


T TOOK ME several days, in these 

times of aggressive nationalism in 
most Balkan countries, to discover that 
the recent opening of a Roumanian school 
in Gorna Djumaia—note. well the name 
of the little town—was on Bulgarian and 
not on Roumanian soil. The fact of the 
non-Roumanian character of Gorna 
Djumaia—hybrid name meaning Upper 
Market—was called to my attention by 
the fact that the Roumanian minister 
from Sofia and several members of the 
Roumanian legation, including the mili- 
tary attaché and the director of the: press, 
had gone there to attend the opening offi- 
cially. In all other respects it was as if 
the ceremony were taking place on Rou- 
manian soil. 

I was amazed—and inspired—by the 
revelation of racial tolerance in Bulgaria, 
to which the Roumanian minister, M. 
Bilchiurescu, called attention in his pub- 
lie address, which was widely published 
in the two-page newspapers. The question 
as to the construction of the Roumanian 


school on Bulgarian territory had never - 


been raised by anybody. The school had 
been built under the auspices of the Rou- 
manian ministry of education. Represen- 
tatives of that ministry were taking part 
in the opening ceremonies, and a Bulga- 
rian priest of the national Orthodox 
church was taking part in the opening and 
relating how the Roumanian colony on 
an alien soil had struggled for genera- 
tions to maintain the educational insti- 
tution devoted to the maintenance of for- 
eign nationality in the town with the 
Turkish-Bulgarian name. 


I WAS INSPIRED by the phenomenon 
of such tolerance being demonstrated on 
Bulgarian soil in an epoch noted for the 
closing of all Bulgarian schools in Serbian 
and Greek Macedonia, a few miles from 
the frontier; the closing of all Hungarian 
schools in Transylvania; and the closing 
of all non-Greek schools, churches, and 
other cultural institutions on the terri- 
tory in Macedonia and Thrace, ceded to 
Greece by the peacemakers and war- 
breeders of Europe. The contrast was 
sharply brought to my attention by the 
records of the flight of a large number of 
Bulgarians from Greek and Serbian Mace- 
donia. Side by side with this shocking 
news—the record of a single day—the 
newspapers were publishing long accounts 
of the proceedings of the League of Na- 
tions, at its sessions in Geneva, on the 
question of safeguarding minorities. But 
the safeguarding of minorities had never 
been broached at Gorna Djumaia. Their 
rights had never been defended—because 
they had never been questioned! In 
Gorna Djumaia, there were Greek schools 
—with never a Bulgarian or Roumanian 
school in Greek Macedonia, never a Bul- 
garian school that had not been closed 
with violence in Serbian Macedonia, never 
a Roumanian school that had been spared 
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in either Greek or Serbian Macedonia. 
The thought occurred to me that the 
League of Nations would not now be 
wrestling with the problems of minorities 
in either Serbia or Greece, if the Greeks 
or the Serbians had demonstrated. any 
such broad tolerance as is displayed by 
the much-harrassed, hard-pressed Bulga- 
rian people. 

Among the alien institutions of educa- 
tion in Gorna Djumaia—remember the 
name, for you might forget it!—are not 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
IVY LEH, LITERARY WARWICK 
Primate in his profession of publicity, he has 


.made the good appear the best in the newspapers 


for his “clients,” among whom have been colos- 
sal corporations and notable personages. The 
two Rockefellers owe their frequent place on the 
first page to him, and many a story has been 
fashioned by his genius to’ meet the require- 
ments of the editors and the objectives of his 
employers. This is the day when fame is made 
by a press agent’s fiat, and innocent indeed is the 
reader of the papers who does not know the 
origin and inspiration of much personal and 
big business ‘‘news.” It rarely “‘just happens.” 
The art is to make it happen—to advantage 


only Greek and Roumanian schools but 
also Jewish schools, using textbooks in 
the old Spanish language ; Turkish schools, 
employing textbooks in the Arabic and 
chanting their texts from the Koran, be- 
sides Bulgarian schools under the cultural 
bureau of the ministry of education. 


It took large tolerance for the Bulga-. 


rian authorities to suffer every alien na- 
tionality to keep up its educational work 
in its own language, a degree of tolerance 
which no other nationality has displayed 
in its national policies and its fierce de- 
termination to survive racially. But only 
the Bulgarian people had found in their 
psychology enough tolerance to regard the 
opening of a Roumanian school on Bul- 


garian soil as a matter of course, not even 
involving governmental interest. My hat 
went off to the tolerance of the Bulgarian 
people! 

While I am writing these lines for THE 
Reeister, the League of Nations at Ge- 
neva is wrestling with the problem of mi- 
norities. The Greek foreign minister, M. 
Rentis, is broaching his scheme of com- 
pulsory arbitration. The politicians are 
bargaining and the statesmen are con- 
sidering offers and bargain-counter coun- 
ter-offers. But the League of Nations 
loses sight of the fact that no offer made 
by M. Rentis or any other politician can 
possess a particle of value.in preserving 
international peace if it is based upon 


injustice—as is the attempt of Greek 


policy to destroy non-Greek nations in 
Macedonia. What M. Rentis and his 
backers need, and need basically, is the 
tolerance that Gorna Djumaia has dis- 
played in such remarkable fashion. 

And Gorna Djumaia is not the only 
town in Bulgaria where Greek schools are 
tolerated without let or hindrance. There 
are Greek schools, conducted on the same 
basis as the Bulgarian national school, in 
Plovdiv (Philippopolis), in Bourgas, in 
Demotika, in half a dozen other towns 
in Bulgaria, with never a question raised 
as to the manner in which they should 
be conducted ; while in Greece, be it noted, 
not a single Bulgarian school exists! In 
Gorna Djumaia everything with regard 
to the rights of aliens is carried on pre- 
cisely on the basis talked of—and quite 
unattainable—by the League. 


SIDE BY SIDE with their inspiring 
tolerance, which tends to make the League 
of Nations a contemptible experimenta- 
tion, Bulgaria is bearing a heavy burden 
because of the intolerance of her neigh- 
bors, with whom the League of Nations 
is seeking to deal experimentally. It is 
tottering under the burden because there 
are more than 600,000 Macedonian and 
Thracian refugees upon its soil, driven 
therein by the Serbian and Greek closing 
of Bulgarian schools and churches in 


-Macedonia—while M. Rentis is talking 


about compulsory arbitration in the Bal- 
kans, and even Roumania is closing Bul- 
garian schools in Dobrudja! The prob- 
lem of the refugees is all the more painful 
to Bulgaria, because her international ob- 
ligations, which she faithfully and regu- 
larly pays—and in full—make it impos- 
sible for her to raise the money essential 
to the settlement of her refugees upon her 
soil. Why is Bulgaria punished for her 
tolerance? Why does not the League of 
Nations help Bulgaria to raise an inter- 
national loan, so tragically necessary if 
the country is to meet her immediate prob- 
lem? Why prate about a Greek offer of 
compulsory arbitration—an offer perfectly 
illusory—when the object of the offer can 
be readily attained by a display of the 
liberal psychology indicated by the cere- 
(Continued on page 1046) 
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HURSDAY EVENING, October 8, at 
- Unity House, Boston, at a supper at- 
tended by 150 persons representing all 
departments of the Unitarian Church, offi- 
_ cial and unofficial, the Unitarian Founda- 
tion began its fall campaign. We are not 
overstating facts when we say that this 
_ gathering was one of the most enthusiastic 
and forward-looking events of its kind in 
__ the memory of those present. If the lift 
and inspiration felt at the supper could be 
handed on to the churches, the success of 
the Foundation would be assured beyond 
peradventure. The spirit of united en- 
deavor was in the atmosphere. Nor was 
it merely the feeling that results from 
excellent and stirring addresses. It was 
a feeling, a resolution, that those who 
were there carried away with them and 
will transiate into action. 
f With that supper, the Fellowship began 
_ a year of effort which can have no other 
culmination than in the collection of the 
amounts of money required to complete old 
projects and commence new ones. “We 
must do it,” was the theme of the meeting. 
“We have no alternative.” 
The presiding officer was J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., who came down from New 
_ Hampshire, where he has been presiding 
at the state conference as its president. 
He called first on Miss Louise Brown, 
_ treasurer of The Alliance. Miss Brown 
_ plainly told the people that unless added 
funds were procured, the organization she 
represented would have to suspend plans 
which were in the minds of the officers. 
She reviewed achievements made pos- 
sible by funds alloted from the Campaign 
of 1920, showed how wisely and effectively 
the official board had used the money, and 
intimated that what had been done was 
only a foreshadowing of what might be 
done, were the sinews of war in sight. 
Miss Brown was followed by Edward P. 
Furber, president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. Mr. Furber made no 
direct appeal for money, assuming that 
the fact was clearly in the minds of per- 
sons familiar with the ambitions of the 
Young People. He said that the outstand- 
ing need in his department was for travel- 
ing secretaries on full time, who could 
move continually about among the soci- 
eties portraying the need and instilling 
fresh life. This was particularly impor- 
tant, he declared, in view of the constantly 
changing character of the Young People’s 
- Religious Union. 
organized a union and attempted to have 
it perpetuate itself through the years 
knows well enough that it changes its 
character about every year, and, com- 
pletely changes itself every three or four 
a This is the reason, Mr. Furber 
explained, why secretaries are needed. He 
nlso made an especial appeal for. support 
bework in college centers, saying that 
aturally the Young People’s Religious 
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ion should take care of that. 
ver Prescott, of New Bedford, Mass., 
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Every person who has ~ 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


director of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, reviewed briefly the history of the 
Association as a missionary body. Its 
task has been, he said, to start new ven- 
tures, to assist churches in need of help. 
In the last five year's, with money received 
from the Campaign, it has set several 
churches on their feet and provided others 
with necessary equipment. To-day it has 
a list of twenty-eight missions which will 
go out of existence if the money cannot be 
gathered. The point we wish to make is 
that these missions are not going to die, 
but live. We believe that the Unitarian 
people will see the project through. 

The presiding officer then called on 
John Burnett Nash of New York, former 
member of the Laymen’s League Council, 
who said: 

“Why should the Laymen’s League re- 
ceive a Foundation allotment? 

“The Foundation budget assigns us 
$165,000 a year; more, even, than to the 
American Unitarian Association, and much 
more than to any other object. This is 
because we are wholly dependent upon 
funds raised annually. We have no en- 
dowment or income-producing resources— 
to be exact, there is a permanent fund. 
but only about $3,000. It has been our 
principle from the start not to husband 
our strength, but to go ahead, full steam, 
as far as our ship will take us, confident 
that the merit of our course will bring 
replenishment. 

“What are we going to do with this 
allotment? We are going to continue 
doing what we have been doing in the 
past, and we are going to enter upon 
every new activity for which we can find 
an opportunity. 

“But that is all glittering generality— 
you want facts. You are not anxious to 
part with your money here in Boston any 
more than we are in New York. You are 
going to give to this Foundation from a 


conviction that, so doing, you are promot- - 


ing the continuance and the expansion of 
liberal Unitarian religion. 

“What does the League do to advance 
this cause? Does it mean anything that 
to-day there are banded together 12,267 
men in 286 chapters, all over this country 
and Canada, working for that cause? 
Six and a half years ago there were 
none. 

“Man power mobilized ! 

“The chapters make the League. The 
men make the chapters. Scattered before, 
they are united and organized now. The 
League unites the chapters, and they in 
turn give to us a central power that en- 
ables us to carry on these vitalizing, these 
stimulating enterprises—the missions, the 
Institutes, the publicity, the annual con- 
ventions, the advertising of our religion, 
the awakening of our country to the op- 
portunities of liberal religious life. 

“Yet our purposes are but begun. We 
have more to do. It is our aim, while 


Penny a Day is $400,000 a Year 


The higher mathematics building on the Unitarian Foundation 


broadening the field of our faith, to bring 
that faith ever closer to the life of the 
world; to fulfill in action our high ideals, 
and to bring into living reality the spirit- 
ual principles which are our belief.” 

Robert Lynn Cox, Montclair, N.J., vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, happening at the supper 
unexpectedly, was invited to speak. He 
said in substance what he said before the 
Laymen at their recent convention at 
Lenox. The address he delivered at that 
time appeared in THE Recister of last 
week. Mr. Cox is also a trustee of the 
Foundation. Briefly, he made two em- 
phatie appeals: First, let every Unitarian 
give something. Second, let the money 
be raised in a brief, direct, and vigorous 
campaign. 

Rey. James Duncan, Clinton, Mass., 
president of the Ministerial Union, spoke 
for the ministers. He said, in part: 

“T should say that the paramount chal- 
lenge to the liberal ministry to-day is for 
us ministers by precept and example to 
magnify the Foundation. To be sure, we 
may be unable to do much in a financial 
way. But few of us are so poor that 
we cannot subscribe something annually. 
Speaking of finances, it occurs to me that 
we should appeal not only to the man who 
can give a hundred dollars or more, but 
a few dollars, say $4 or $5; and the ap- 
peal should be a real every-member can- 
vass of every man, woman, and child. 
One penny a day and two on Sunday from 
all the Unitarians of the country would 
yield more than the amount that the 
Foundation asks. It occurs to me that a 
good slogan for us at this time would be 
a penny a day and two on Sunday for the 
Unitarian Foundation. : 

“Surely there are a hundred thousand 
Unitarians in America who could and 
would contribute one penny a day and 
two on Sunday for the spread of their 
faith beyond their own community. Then 
there would be left, according to the latest 
statistics, over fourteen thousand persons 
not giving a penny for missionary pur- 
poses. 

“Let us say ‘a nickel a day and two on 
Sunday for the Unitarian Foundation,’ 
and we have our two million in a single 
year instead of five years. As for a dime 
a day and two on Sunday, that would 
yield us twice as much. I am well aware 
that it does seem ridiculous to speak of 
dimes and nickels, not to mention pennies, 
to. a group of Boston millionaires. 

“Suppose, then, we say ‘one dollar a day 
and two on Sunday for the Unitarian 
Foundation,’ and it would yield an amount 
to startle the Fundamentalists! We can 
do it. We have not begun to tap the re- 
sources. Surely the ministers belong to 
some one of the classes I have mentioned: 
a penny a day or a nickel a day, though 
probably not a dime, to say nothing about 
a dollar a day. 

“But it is not merely for the financial 
benefits to be derived from the Foundation 
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that we ministers are committed to it. 
Every one of us whose privilege it was 
to attend the summer school at Harvard 
University as guests of the Laymen’s 
League, or later at Andover, or Deerfield 
last year, will be forever grateful that 
the Campaign made possible such delight- 
ful and profitable experiences. Best of all 
is the consciousness that the laity, and 
more particularly the laymen, are behind, 
or alongside, if not indeed ahead of us 
ministers in our endeavors to build up 
the Church and publish the liberal faith. 
Hand in hand, and heart with heart, trust- 
ing in one another, the clergy and laity 
of the Unitarian Church must work to 
make our faith known and lived far and 
wide.” 

Ernest G. Adams, chairman of the Cam- 
paign of 1920, was the final speaker. With 
the energy and fire characteristic of him, 
he pleaded for Whole-souled co-operation, 
for efforts which had in mind only the 
upbuilding of Unitarianism throughout the 
world. We have but made a start in the 
last five years, he declared. No one thinks 
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of stopping now. Our orders must be, 
“Full speed ahead.” 

Thus the Foundation starts on the final 
lap of its Career, with the enthusiasm of 
the leaders of the church behind it, ap- 
pealing to the churches for the interest 
and effort they made five years ago. All 
the organizations intend to develop “full 
speed ahead”: the Association in its im- 
portant missionary ventures; The Alli- 
ance, whose hope for the extension of the 
Unitarian gospel is world-wide; the Sun- 
day-school, which wishes to give adequate 
instruction to every child in every Unita- 
rian home; the Laymen’s League, the right 
arm of the church; the Young People’s 
Religious Union, to-day, as never before, 
the hope of the church; nor would we 
neglect to mention the intention of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, which has already 
embarked on one of the most important 
campaigns of its history. Returns already 
indicate splendid support on the part of 
ministers and parishes. It does begin to 
look as though the devotion and enthu- 
siasm of 1920 were with us again. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Illiberal is Unreasonable 

To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

“Who, then, is a liberal? He who be- 
lieves in reasoned dissent against a pre- 
vailing order, and in constructive effort 
for the welfare of mankind.” This senti- 
ment is noted on the front page of THE 
Recister of October 1. Many liberals 
hold the attitude above described, but the 
statement is hardly a definition of a lib- 
eral. An illiberal may believe in con- 
structive effort for the welfare of man- 
kind, and a liberal need not be character- 
jzed by dissent against a prevailing order. 
Is not a liberal set apart by this?—A lib- 
eral is one who holds a high regard for 
the opinions, and the convictions, and the 
doubts of other men; and in allegiance 
to the truth as he understands it, or in 
the search for the truth, deals with all 
others without rancor or bitterness. 


ELLsworth, Mp. S. W. Surron. 


[An illiberal can never be credited with 
“reasoned” dissent. An ilfiberal is above 
all things unreasonable. But a liberal is 
more interested in preserving eternal 
truth, as he sees it, more devoted to prog- 
ress from imperfection, than he is in 
saving people’s feelings by keeping quiet 
about vital matters of difference—The 
Eprror. ] 


Move Toward Fellowship 

To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

A pleasant development of the spirit of 
fellowship is to be found in the luncheons 
held every Thursday at the rooms of the 
Twentieth Century Club, by the League 
of Neighbors and the Union of East and 
West. Everyone interested in interna- 
tional and interreligious friendship is in- 
vited. Here may be found Christians 
and Jews, Hindus and Bahaists, all of 
them aiming to cultivate a spirit of 
brotherhood, and to emphasize not the 


points of difference in their creeds, but 
those great underlying spiritual truths in 
which all agree. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
DORCHESTER, MASs. 


How Can They Do ItP 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTDR :— 


Your editorial, “A Roomy Church?” 
September 24, touching on the spiritual 


pilgrimage of Joseph Fort Newton, is de- 


serving of high praise. The same issue 
carried a news item that a Unitarian min- 
ister had resigned his parish to prepare 
for ordination in the Episcopal Church. 
And this recalls to memory the lines,— 


“Backward, turn backward,‘O Time, in “your 
flight ! 
Make me a child again, just for to-night!” 


An inspiration that, apparently, can be 
realized by gentlemen in search of a reli- 
gion. 

How can they do it? Growth, expan- 
sion, increase in- knowledge, are under- 
standable; but how can a Liberal, one 
honestly convinced and openly professed, 
ever again honestly adopt a creed that is 
the very contradiction of his Liberal 
faith? To me it is as if the child, having 
advanced, step by step, from kindergarten 
to graduation day, would attempt to shake 
off the acquired fruit of years and en- 
deavor to return to the emptiness of mind 
of his infancy. To the man in the street, 
it simply can’t be done. : 

Charles Hargrove, after fifty years of 
Unitarian loyalty, wrote, “The love of 
ritual kept its hold of me, as it does still 
in my old age. I should often go to high 
mass, if I did not, on the one hand, re- 
gard it as a sinful indulgence of weak 
emotion and, on the other, fear that if 
it became known that I was doing so, 
friends would suspect that I was ‘going 
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back to Rome.’ I recognize indeed the 
danger of doing so, the risk of infection, 
the liability of paralysis of judgment 
under the repeated strain of appeal to the 
imagination.” 

The lure of ritual, and the paralysis of 
judgment—may not these explain a phe- 
nomenon which, even thus understood, 
still is strange and puzzling? 

Tuomas L. KELLEY, 
Chaplain, U. S. Army. 
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Antique and Modern 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 

In attending the Sunday morning serv- 
ices at Chautauqua (New York), this 
summer, the writer was impressed by the 
fact that while the sermons were mostly 
by broad-gauge preachers who dealt ably 
with the real life of the present, the forty 
minutes of preliminary service was an- 
tique and wholly out of keeping with the 
sermons. 

The “call to worship,” “general confes- 
sional,” “responsive reading,” and the 
Apostles’ Creed (congregation standing), 
might have suited the most dyed-in-the- 
wool Fundamentalists; there was not a 
word on that order in the sermons. These 
were by men like Dean Shailer Mathews, 
Dr. M. H. Lichliter, Bishop F. J. MceCon- 
nell, Dr. Chas. W. Gilkey of Chicago, Dr. 
A. W. Fortune of Chicago University, or 
Dr. Paul E. Scherer, Lutheran, New York, 
and Dr. Hugh Kerr, Presbyterian, of 
Pittsburgh. 

I write of this to raise the question 
whether this failure of the services to 
keep step with the sermon does not illus- 
trate a weakness of our own Unitarians, 
where also much of the service is in need 
of being reformed or omitted. 

How many liberal ministers have meas- 
ured the contribution of the preliminary 
service toward a definite end sought? 

EXMerson P. Harris. 

Jmrspy Crry, N.J. 


All Right, We’re Willing 

To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RuGISTER :— 

In your issue of September 17 (page 
912), it is stated that the question at the 
Council of Nicza between the Arians and 
their orthodox opponents was that of 
‘“homoousion” versus “homoiousion.” 
Competent historians seem, however, to 
be agreed that (1) the controversy at 
Nica was not centered upon the ques- 
tion of the respective merits of these 
terms; (2) the advocates of “homoiou- 
sion” were a post-Nicene party; (3) they 
were quite as anti-Arian as the “homo- 
ousion” party. 

I wonder whether it is not time to for- 
get the witticism about the great church 
council and the little iota? 


Greanrrexp, Mass. PALPH M. BLAKE. 


Man is increasingly moving up into his 
head. He will not move down again; he 
will not be coaxed down; he will not be 
clubbed down; he will not be legislated 
down.—John Smith Lowe. > 
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N JUNE 1, 1877, there met at Gor- 

ham’s Hotel in Burlington, Iowa, six 
-men—Rey. Oscar Clute and Dr. Freeman 
Knowles of Keokuk, Rey. S. S. Hunting 
of Davenport, Rev. W. R. Cole of Mt. 
Pleasant, Rev. John R. Effinger of Des 
Moines, and Bey. T. B. Forbush, then 
secretary of the Western Bnitarian Con- 


in Iowa City Church; Dr. William R. Smith, first chairman of tru 


Pioneers of Unitarianism in 


First church was in Kapkuk in 1853 


Left to Right—Dr. Freeman Knowles, first president of the I. U. A.; Stephen H. Taft, founder of the town of Humboldt; Rev. L d i ini 
e' ; I aes Aas , ; ; ; L. Whitney, fi 
at Keokuk; Thomas Davis, a founder of the Omaha, Neb., Church; Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, first minister at Deveder ee er 


Left to Right—J. H. Hatfield, first secretary of the Lincoln, Neb., Society; 
: y; Mrs. Rebecca Smith, a living pioneer of the Sioux City Church; Rev. John R. Effi 
one of the organizers of the I. U. A.; Mrs. C. T. Cole, first secretary of the I. U. A.; Rev. rea Clute, = eopaniacs of ‘the E rime wa ae 


Left to Right—J udge Austin Adams, the first vice-president of the I. U. A.; Rev. S. S. Hunting, one of the organizers of the I. U. A.; Norw ood Clark, early leader 
stees at Sioux City; B. F. Gue, a charter member of the Des Moines Church 


The result of this meeting was the or- 
ganization of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which is to hold its forty-eighth an- 
nual meeting at Sioux City this autumn, 
October 26-28. A constitution was adopted, 
the preliminary portion of which was as 
follows: 

“Wuereas, Entire freedom is necessary 
to the growth of religion in the souls of 


men; and WHEREAS, creed-bound organiza- 
tions are an obstacle to human progress 
and happiness ; 

“Resolved, That we hereby unite our- 
selves into a permanent society for the 
purpose of building up free churches, 
based on practical righteousness, in the 
State of Iowa.” 

The first officers were: President, Dr. 
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Freeman Knowles of Keokuk; vice-presi- 
dent, Judge Austin Adams of Dubuque; 
secretary, Mrs. C. T. Cole of Mt. Pleasant; 
Executive Committee, Rev. Oscar Clute 
of Keokuk, Rey. S. S. Hunting of Daven- 
port, and Lucretia Effinger of Des Moines. 

The special impetus that led to this 
meeting was the fact that Mr. Effinger 
had been forced to abandon pastoral work 
at St. Paul, Minn., several months pre- 
vious, and it was thought that his health 
would permit general missionary work. 
He was willing to undertake it provided 
there could be some background of support. 

Pledges aggregating $355 were made to 
the support of the missionary, and Mr. 
Effinger then started on his seed-sowing 
throughout Iowa. At a meeting of the 
Association held October 2, 1877, the mis- 
sionary reported that in the four summer 
months he had formed organizations at 
Des Moines, Marshalltown, and Atlantic, 
and had committees at work at some other 
places looking to organizations. He had 
expended $207, and received on pledges 
and from the places visited the sum of 
$468, leaving an excess of receipts over 
disbursements for four months of about 
$260. 

The first record book of the Iowa Unita- 
rian Association is most interesting. With 
itis a printed record of Mr. Effinger’s first 
year’s work, ending June 1, 1878, in which 
he tells of traveling over 5,200 miles, visit- 
ing many places and raising a total of 
$1,886 for the entire work. Of this total, 
the sum of $1,525 came almost entirely 
from communities where a year before 
no one thought of a free church movement. 

The newly organized Iowa Unitarian As- 
sociation held its first annual conference 
with the newly formed Des Moines church 
late in May, 1878. 

The oldest Unitarian Church in Iowa is 
the one in Keokuk, which was organized 
in 1853. The articles of incorporation 
were drawn by Samuel F. Miller, after- 
wards an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Rey. Leonard 
L. Whitney was settled as the first min- 
ister in October, 1853. 

The Davenport Unitarian Church was 
organized in 1868. Rey. Nathaniel Seaver 
was called as the minister in July of 
that year, and remained for five years. 
The church building was erected in 1871. 

Unity Church in Humboldt came next, 
the organization being made in 1875. It 
centered around the leadership. and per- 
sonality of Stephen H. Taft; who had for 
several years been minister in independent 
churches in Jefferson County and Lewis 
County, N.Y. In 1863 he led a colony to 
Iowa and founded the town of Humboldt. 
His son, William H. Taft, is still an active 
leader in the Humboldt Church, and his 
granddaughter, Miss Gertrude Taft, is the 
parish assistant in the First Unitarian 
Church at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Unitarian Church in Iowa City was 
organized in 1878 around the nucleus of a 
former Universalist movement by Rev. 
Osear Clute, who went to Iowa City 
from Keokuk. Norwood Clark was one 
of the first officers of the society. 

Under the leadership of Rev. John R. 
Effinger, field secretary for the newly or- 
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A Seeker after God 


CHARLES F. DOLE 


Long ago I sought after God, the Hidden One, 

The Invisible, the Light of the world; 

Often I went to my chamber to pray, but 

Child as I was, I struggled in vain. 

I brought great words, indeed, but words of vain repetition,— 
Not my desires, but words taught by my elders and betters; 
They sprung from no deep wells in my being. 

I came out of my chamber distracted again and again; 

For I knew not where to find Him nor how,— 

The glorious Light of the world! 

My soul, my self, was not present to meet Him,— 

The Love in and behind all beautiful things! 


The years went and wonderful changes came to pass in my life; 
Marvelous truths, one by one, came to birth in my mind. 

Splendid laws, universal, compelling, appeared. At last 

My feeble will, never constant, discovered the Will All-Parental, 
Beneficent, at the heart of the world. 


In the daily gifts of the light I came to find, everywhere, 

Beauty and grandeur, by sea and on land; in the clouds, 

On the heights, and over the forests; in the small and the great. 
Better yet, love came into my heart and grew, sweet to receive, 

And sweeter yet to bestow and pour forth. 

I looked into the eyes of true-hearted friends; 

Ah! How often, dear God, was I taught the moving language of love,— 
A girl’s love, my bride’s love, the love of my wife, and then 

The gleam of true love from the eyes of our children; 

And again the bright look, as if out of heaven, 

On the faces of little ones; whom they in their turn put into our arms. 


And I learned at last to discover, as friendly hands grasping mine 
And seeking to help me, gave me their mystical pressure, 

The grand demonstration of Omnipotent Love, leaping and thrilling 
From spirit to spirit, over the mountains, g ; 
And up and down through populous valleys; 

Flying free out of black mines, full of workers, under the hills; 
Flashing from ship to ship under their various flags, 

Bearing the tidings of all the weal and woe of the world; 

Piercing the fogs from many a lone lighthouse tower, 

Whispering courage, comfort, and hope to numberless sorrowing hearts. 
Wherever on all the broad earth love and intelligence 

Move hand in hand on their beneficent ways, 

In cheerful and venturesome acts, 

I beheld the manifestation of God 

In perpetual co-operation of will with His sons and His daughters. 


And now at last I go to my chamber again, 

Or walk in the woods, or stand on the shore of the sea, 
Whether at rest or in storm; 2 

Or traverse the crowded streets of the town, 

Or read the great words of the leaders of men, poets and seers ; 
Or delight my soul in humble men’s noble deeds; 

And wherever I go, or whatever I do, whenever 

Love stirs in my heart, lo! the light of God shines on my way! 


In the glow of the sunshine, in the quiet of night, 
I find myself never alone. The Eternal is here, 
Where I watch, or I rest, or I work. I live in His presence: 


The Father of being, the Life creative of life, the clear fountain of Light. 


The sovereign Artist and Author of Beauty, 
The Good Will sustaining the worlds! He is beside and within me. 


Not for me to seek any longer; He finds me. 

I struggle no further; I do not pray or beseech, 

Or ever dream of changing His will! 

I listen and wait, till His peace sinks into my heart, 
Till His path leads straight on and up, 

Till His trumpet joyously calls. 


Where His peace is, no anger, hatred, or discord disturbs me}; 
No ill-will or self-will, envy, pride, or conceit dims my sight ; 
ne pra shake my confidence. I trust all that I have, ' 

y innermost self and whatever is dear, where all trea : 
Whence my loved ones, His own incarnation, have igh ate ae 
Where the stars take their courses, et 
And the good will invincible reigns, : 

Where love and life are immortal. 
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WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian 

a Association 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
| Samugt A. Extor, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fouuuer, Treasurer 

: 


Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., 
Administrative Vice-President. 
F Parker E. Marean, Secretary 


| _ Ministerial Personals 


. Rey. George T. Jones has resigned at 
_ Ellsworth, Me., to take effect November 1. 
} Rey. Francis R. Sturtevant began his 
work at Baltimore, Md., Sunday, October 4. 
’ Rey. Fred R. Lewis was installed at 
Beverly, Mass., Sunday evening, October 4. 
Rev. Henry H. Woude of Pringle Home, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., died September 9. 
He had held pastorates at Newburgh, 
N.Y., Toronto, Canada, and Castine, Me. 
The dedication of the remodeled church 
at Ambherst, Mass., was held Sunday, 
Deteber tertg 
| Temporary Quarters 
On November 1 the Association, so 
long at 25 Beacon Street, will leave the 
place where it has been domiciled for 
over forty years. The Executive Offices 
and the Beacon Press will be on the 
sixth floor of the Lawyer’s Building at 
11 Beacon Street. This includes the 


offices of the President, the Administrative © 


Vice-president, the Secretary, the Treas- 
urer, and the Field Secretary. The recep- 
tion room will be on the first floor of 
16 Beacon Street. The Alliance will have 
the second floor, and the Department of 
Religious Education the third floor. The 
Young People’s Religious Union and THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER will retain their 
present quarters. 

While this arrangement leaves some- 
thing to be desired, it must be remembered 
that it is only a temporary and necessary 
inconvenience incident to the construction 
of the commodious and convenient struc- 
ture overlooking the State House grounds. 


| ? The Field Secretaries 


The appointments of Rev. Walter R. 
Hunt, D.D., General Field Secretary, were 
as follows: Star Island, at conference of 
young people; Brooklyn, Conn.; All Souls, 
New York City; Scituate, Mass.; Norwell, 

_ Mass.; York Harbor, Me.; Milton, Mass. ; 

- Ancestor Sunday, Duxbury, Mass.; 
Orange, N.J.; and Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, Lenox, Mass. 

_ Rey. George F. Patterson's oreachine 
_ appointments since last reported in Word 
| Work have been as follows: Kingston, 
Beverly, Mass., Dublin, N.H., Peter- 


Island, N.H., Concord, Mass., Milton, 
s., Weston, Mass., Andover, N.H., 
th Andover, Mass., Peterboro, N.H., 
ek, Mass., Sandwich, Mass., Greenfield, 
jay” ag Taunton, Mass. 

fs 3. Wetherell, Field Secretary for 


am, Mass., Clinton, Mass., Portland, Me., . 


The Fate of Twenty-eight Churches 


To the Comrades in our Common Cause:— 


The claims of the Unitarian Foundation upon the good will of Unita- 
rian people have been persuasively set forth in Tum Rucrster, but one of 


‘the most pressing needs of our whole cause requires special emphasis. 


A serious emergency confronts the churches and missions which have 
been for the last five years maintained by the contributions made to the 
church extension work of the American Unitarian Association by the Uni- 
tarian Campaign. The final payment of the allotment of the Campaign for 
this work was presumably made in May last, and at that time the directors 
of the Association appropriated the entire balance remaining in the Cam- 
paign Fund for the support of thirty-two aided churches. The money 
then available sufficed to carry the work of these churches only until Sep- 
tember 1. Due warning of these conditions was given to the churches in 
January and repeated in May, and the ministers and trustees of these 
churches were told that the ability of the Association to further sustain 
them would depend upon the response to the appeal of the Foundation. 

Some readers of this statement may wonder why the Association can- 
not continue to support these missionary undertakings either from the 
income of unrestricted endowments or from the annual gifts of the churches. 
The answer is that all the income of the Association, both fixed and esti- 
mated, is already pledged to other churches, missions, and denominational 
enterprises of far-reaching significance. The churches and missions whose 
continuance is threatened are those which were started or revived by the 
special contributions of the Allotment Committee of the Campaign. They 
represent that part of our collective work which cannot go forward with- 
out the continued support which the Unitarian Foundation hopes and 
expects to supply. 

‘On July 21 the directors of the Association met in special session and 
gave careful consideration to this emergency. They were not encouraged 
to believe that the Unitarian Foundation could make any payment for 
the support of these churches before September 1. The Board was, how- 
ever, encouraged by the fact that a small additional payment had been 
received on July 11 from the Campaign, and it also appeared that some 
help might be derived from an unexpended balance in the income of the 
Sustentation Fund. 

The directors reluctantly voted that four missions must be permitted 
to cease active operations on September 1,- and the available resources 
permitted the Board to inform the ministers and trustees of the remaining 
twenty-eight missions that the appropriations for their support can be 
continued until January 1, 1926. At that time either the Foundation 
must be in a position to give substantial aid or these churches will have 
to close or curtail their work. No Unitarian can contemplate without 


deep regret and apprehension the possibility of closing twenty-eight 


churches and missions at that time. Seven of these churches are in state 
capitals, eleven’ in great industrial cities, three in educational centers, 
three in growing suburbs, and four in smaller but important cities. All 
are in the various stages of growth toward self-support. 

It costs a little over $3,000 a month to sustain these churches and their 
ministers. This help must come from the subscribers to the Unitarian 
Foundation. We cannot believe that the members of the Unitarian 
churches will permit these enterprises to be abandoned and we are con- 
fident that our people will enable the Foundation to come to the rescue 
of their cause before it is too late. 

Samue. A, Ettor, 


Louis C. Cornisu, 
Grorce F. Parrmrson, 


Henry H. Futter, 
Water R. Hunt, 
CarL BR. WTHERELL. 
—_—_$_$_$_$_$_—_—_$_$_$_$_$_$<_$_$_$_____$_$$<$__ 


ton, Calif., Portland, Ore., Victoria and 
Vancouver, B.C., Seattle, Wash., Salem 
and Bugene, Ore. 


the Pacific Coast, has passed a busy month. 
His itinerary includes Sacramento, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, Fresno and Stock- 
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Department of Religious Education 


The New York office is a busy place 
these days. It seems to be a sort of 
clearing house for the churches in this 
vicinity. Its central location makes it 
a convenient rendezvous for Unitarians; 
frequent committee meetings are held 
here; our duplicating and addressing ma- 
chines are at the service of the churches, 
and there is a constant demand for 
ehurch-school supplies. The Metropolitan 
Conference has recently appointed a com- 
mittee on Religious Education of which 
Dr. Lawrance is chairman and Mr. Fairley 
amember. This committee is recommend- 
ing to the churches that each appoint a 
strong committee on Religious Education 
to stand squarely back of the church 
school; that each make adequate provision 
for the church school in the annual bud- 
get; and that a survey of each school 
be made under the auspices of the com- 
mittee, so that each may know just how 
it stands on the scale of efficiency. 

A number of interested people recently 
held a luncheon at which it was decided 
that one of the activities of the depart- 
ment this season should be the holding 
at headquarters of a series of demonstra- 
tion classes in which various types of 
teaching should be presented. 

Mr. Fairley’s engagements have included 
an address on “Religious Education Moves 
Ahead,’ at the opening luncheon of the 
Alliance at Elizabeth; a share in the dedi- 
eation service of the church in Amherst, 
Mass.; and an address the same evening 
at Bernardston, Mass., to an audience 
gathered from the churches in Northfield, 
Greenfield, Deerfield, and Bernardston. 
He is planning a short trip through the 
Middle West after the General Conference 
at Cleveland. He will visit Alton, St. 
Louis, Quincy, Keokuk, Davenport, and 
Moline. 

Everybody at this end of the line is re- 
joiced at the coming to this region of 
Dr. William I. Lawrance, former head of 
the department. Dr. Lawrance will live 
in Hollis, and will preach on Sunday eve- 
nings or afternoons to that congregation, 
but he is available for pulpit supplies in 
the morning and has already been heard 
with acceptance in several churches in- 
cluding Flushing, Yonkers, and Mount 
Vernon. He is also available for com- 
mittee work and has begun vigorously to 
head the Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion of the Metropolitan Conference. 

This report is written under the deep 
shadow of Dr. Buck’s illness, and even as 
we write comes word of her serious con- 
dition. We are hoping that her disease 
may take a favorable turn, for we can 
ill spare her from the counsels of the de- 
nomination. Since she came to the de- 
partment, she has been a tower of 
strength, a dynamo of energy, and a 
source of inspiration and help to all whom 
she has touched. As editor of The Beacon 
she has wielded a strong influence on 
practically all our children, and as one 
of the editors of the Beacon Course in 
Religious Education she has shared with 
Dr. Lawrance the honor of producing what 
is considered by impartial critics the best 
series of church-school texts yet issued 
in this country. Perhaps the best book 
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of that course is her own Story of Jesus, 
a textbook of a hundred excellencies and 
searce a fault, a book which blazed the 
way in its field. In all her many duties, 
she has found time for friendships which 
she made in almost every State in the 
Union, and every one of her friends joins 
in the wish for her speedy recovery. 

[This was written before the death of 
Dr. Buck on October 12, reported else- 
where in this issue.] 


A Letter | 


“My dear Mr. Patterson: 


We are soon to have our Annual Parish 
Meeting, and again come to the problem 
of money. 

It has been with much gratitude that 
we have received and used the money 
provided for us by the American Uni- 
tarian Association. We understand that 
the fund from which the help came is ex- 
hausted and that only through a special 
fund have we been receiving the aid 
since July. Of course the question that 
concerns us now is whether that aid will 
cease with the beginning of the year. 

Our church is thrifty and we are doing 
splendidly under the leadership of Mr. —- 
We ought to be self-supporting, but as yet 
this is impossible. The improved financial 
conditions may help us some. The pres- 
ident of the society feels that you under- 
stand the situation and will appreciate 
our anxiety for the future. If you can 
give uS any assurance one way or the 
other we shall appreciate it.” 


The above is a fair sample of the letters 
that come to us from the churches that 
have been supported or reborn by help of 
funds from the Campaign. What are we 
to say to them? 


For a Serviceable Parish House 


Extensive alterations planned for. the 
parish house of the First Unitarian 
Church, Buffalo, N.Y., are now under way. 
Originally the plans began with a kitchen, 
but it seemed desirable to increase the 
parish house facilities in other ways at 
the same time. 

Formerly the kitchen was located in 
the parish house basement and the serv- 
ing of dinners in the room above was 
made very difficult. The new kitchen will 
be upon the same level as the room in 
which the dinners are served. Above the 
new kitchen will be a drawing-room of 
convenient size for Alliance meetings and 
lectures. It will have a fireplace and it 
will be possible to furnish it very attrac- 
tively. Below the new kitchen the heat- 
ing plant for both church and parish 
house is being installed. 

The removal of the boilers and coal bin 
and the transfer of the kitchen to the 
floor above will increase considerably the 
space available in the basement for edu- 
cational and social activities. Conse- 
quently the entire basement of the parish 
house is to be rearranged and refinished. 
It will contain a large social room for 
the men of the church, an adequate Boy 
Scout room, and five other rooms intended 
primarily for use as church school class 
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rooms. With the rooms already available ~ 
it will be possible on Sundays to assign — 
to each class a separate meeting place. 
During the week the rooms can be used 
for other purposes. 


Dr. Eliot’s Appointments 


The President of the Association, Dr. 
Eliot, spent the first part of June in 
England as one of the delegates and 
speakers at the Centenary Meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
He spoke at the opening reception, at the 
President’s luncheon, and at various other 
gatherings, and preached on Sunday, June 
7, at Rosslyn Hill Chapel in Hampstead. 
He returned immediately after the meet- 
ings, and his summer preaching appoint- 
ments have been at Bar Harbor and North- 
east Harbor, Me.; Manchester, Duxbury, 
Fairhaven, and Nahant, Mass.; Walpole, 
N.H.; Rockingham, Vt., and at All Souls 
Church, N.Y. On Sunday, September 29, 
he was at the Arlington Street Church in 
Boston, and on the twenty-seventh at the 
Fourth Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. On 
October 4 he took part in the rededication 
of the church at Amherst, Mass., and on 
October 11 he preached the Anniversary 
Sermon at Detroit, Mich. During the 
following week he was in attendance at 
the meetings of the General Conference 
in Cleveland; and among his impending 
engagements are an Anniversary Sermon 
in Brewster, Mass., the rededication of the 
churches at Clinton and Rockland, Mass., 
an appointment at Cornell University on 
November 8, meetings of the Committee 
for the Protection of Minorities in Europe, 
and of the Board of Trustees of the 
Hackley School in New York, of the 
World Alliance for Promoting Interna- 
tional Goodwill in Detroit, of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches in New 
Bedford, and of the International Meeting 
under the auspices of the Federal Council 
in Washington. 


Dr. Sayre Begins at Wichita 


Dr. Claude BE. Sayre, who came from a 
Congregationalist pastorate in McPherson, 
Kan., to accept a call from the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Wichita, Kan., preached 
his first sermon in the Wichita church on 
September 27. The Wichita Daily Hagle 
published an interview with him on his 
Unitarian views of God, the future life, 
the Bible, and Jesus. He said: “There 
are preachers to-day who are intellec- 
tually dishonest. Many preachers have 
confessed to me they take the modernist 
view privately, but are afraid from a 
bread-and-butter standpoint to preach it 
publicly.” People are hungry for modern 
teaching in religion, he declared. 

Dr. Sayre holds the degree of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy from Kan- 
sas City University, a Doctor of Psy- 
chology degree from the Chicago School 
of Psychology, and his Doctor of Laws 
from the Hamilton College of Law. He 
is a member of the Kansas Academy of 
Science, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the Inter- 
national Academy of Arts, Sciences, and 
Letters. 
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Notices 


Through the courtesy of the American 
Unitarian Association, from now until the 
new home of the Association is completed, 
The Alliance will have headquarters on 
the second floor of 16 Beacon Street, over 
the book room. Here visitors will be 
cordially welcomed, and their questions 
answered as far as may be. The Circu- 
lating Library books are for the most part 
to be stored ; only some of the recent books 
and those in constant demand by minis- 
ters and Sunday-school teachers will be 
available to borrowers. The Association 
and The Alliance sincerely regret the ne- 
cessity of this temporary suspension of one 
of our-helpful activities. The Congrega- 

* tional Library at 18 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, may be appealed to for general reli- 
gious, educational, and sociological books. 
Very hearty co-operation is promised. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will meet in the vestry of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, on Mon- 
day, November 2, at 10.30 a.m. Subject, 
Notes from the British Centenary. 
Speaker, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton. Pre- 
siding Officer, Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher. 

Meetings for the winter will occur as 
usual on the first Monday of each month, 
when subjects of interest to Alliance mem- 
bers will be presented by Alliance workers 
who can speak with authority of the work 
they do. The custom of last year will be 
followed in having Alliance members pre- 
side over these meetings. 


The Interdenominational Committee for” 


Home and Foreign Missions will hold a 
“Recognition Service” for missionaries on 
Friday, October 30, 1925, at 2.15 p.m., in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook will lead the 
devotional service. Home and foreign 
service will be represented, and those 
present will be introduced by Miss Eva 
D. Corey. 

A pageant, “America’s Opportunity,” 
will be presented by the pupils of the 
Dramatic Department of Religious Edu- 
eation of Boston University, under the 
direction of Miss Gertrude Von Riesen. 


Women of a number of nationalities will _ 


represent their nations in the pageant. 
It is hoped that some of our own Wel- 
fare Workers may be present and speak 
in response to their introduction, and 
_ that many of our Alliance women may be 
_ present in the audience. 
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Executive Board: September Meeting 


On September 18 the executive board 
held its meeting, the last to be held in 
the Fifield Memorial Room, at 25 Beacon 
Street. The plans for the new building 
include the fitting up of a Fifield Memorial 
Room. 

Mrs. Gallagher presided. Thirty-seven 
board and committee members were pres- 
ent, including the branch presidents of All 
Souls, New York City, and Kansas City, 
Mo. 

New life members are Miss Alice G. 
Cobb, Brookline, Mass., and Mrs. Cora M. 
Hueston, Jacksonville, Ill. 

To the memorial list have been added 
Mrs. Isabelle Frances French, Dedham, 
Mass., by her daughter; and by Alliance 
branches as follows: Mrs. Grace Forbush 
Dresser, Mrs. Anna Marsh Bartlett, 
First Church, Buffalo, N.Y., Miss Amanda 
F. Sears, Fairhaven, Mass.; Mrs. Amanda 
Kent Horton, Canton, Mass.; Mrs. Han- 
nibal Hamlin, Bangor, Me. 

The President reported briefly the visit 
to the British Centenary meetings, 
Alliance, Week at the Isles of Shoals, and 
a conference held in Duxbury, Mass., of 
leaders of our Unitarian organizations 
in the interest of better co-operation. 

The Field Secretary reported the begin- 
ning of the season with a visit to the 
branch at Littleton, N.H. The early sum- 
mer was given to compiling the Alliance 
Manual. 

The Finance Committee presented the 
budget for the year, which was adopted. 

Miss Beard told of the encouraging out- 
look for Southern Work at Shelter Neck 
and Swansboro, alike. Land has been 
purchased at Swansboro hear our present 
holdings, and this means the need of 
money to build. Members are urged to 
make the branches feel their responsibility 
for a generous support of this, our mis- 
sionary work. 

On the recommendation of the Appeals 
Committee, the Board approved an appeal 
of $500, received from the Alliance of 
Lynchburg, Va., for their new church; one 
of $240 for the purchase of choir stalls in 
the remodeled church at Amherst, Mass. ; 
and a renewal of the annual appeal of 
$400 for Green Harbor, Mass. 

The International report spoke of money 
raised by Mrs. Voigt of New York, sent 
through Mrs. St. John to Dr. and Mrs. 
Capek in Prague, to buy a used car for 
their work. Mrs. St John told of address- 
ing several meetings in England after 
Centenary Week, before going as Alliance 
representative to Prague, Budapest, and 
Kolozsvar. This work is vital, and our 
continued interest and assistance are 
sorely needed. Personal contacts were 
made this summer for the first time with 
the liberal groups of women in Belgium 
and Vienna. , 

The Social Service report asked for 
close co-operation with the Unitarian 
Social Service Council, whose office is at 
16 Beacon Street. The committee asks 
branches to study their neighborhoods and 
submit their problems to the Council. 

The new Manual was presented by Miss 


Brown, and attention called to certain 
satisfactory gains. j 

The Program Committee through its 
chairman, Mrs. Phalen, recommended to 
the branches the reading and study of the 
book, Jesus the Man, by Victor E. Harlow. 

The board put on record its deep appre- 
ciation of the loyal service of Miss Mallie 
J. Floyd, of Dorchester, Mass., whose 
death occurred in August. Miss Floyd 
was the first president of the Hvening 
Alliance of Greater Boston. 

The resignation of Mrs. McCord of Ten- 
nessee was accepted with regret. Mrs. 
McCord has moved from the State. 

A letter from the Rowe Camp Conference 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
was received, including resolutions passed 
at their meeting. The Board recorded 
its interest in the communion, and its 
appreciation of the earnest spirit and 
good work of our organized young people. 

Mrs. Gallagher spoke for the Unitarian 
Foundation, making clear the great need 
of co-operation, and the importance of a 
generous and prompt response. 


Greetings to our Junior 
Alliance Branches 


Once again we- gather after a long 
vacation to start our season’s activities. 

The future of our denominational life 
rests upon the shoulders of our young 
people, so shall we not do our. part 
toward starting them right by helping and 
guiding these Junior Alliance branches? 
The chairman will gladly advise any 
senior Alliance member who sees a possi- 
bility in her parish for forming such u 
group. 

Forty Junior branches sent splendid 
reports in 1924-25. We hope to hear from 
many more during 1925-26. The usual 
ways of raising money by giving plays and 
holding sales are interesting, but we 
would welcome new ideas and suggestions 
to help vary this routine. We are glad to 
note that the Foundation Campaign is 
mentioned in one report. Will the branch 
leaders try to have more Junior groups be- 
come acquainted and interested in this 
phase of our work? One new group in 
1924 earned $70 ata sale held the alternate 
year from the senior branch fair. A 25-cent 
table, a 10-cent table and a 15-cent table, 
a grab, a food and a miscellaneous table 
gave the girls something to work and plan 
for during the summer vacation. They 
presented the Sunday School with two 
dozen Beacon Hymnals and answered ap- 
peals amounting to $20. 

Another group takes charge of the kin- 
dergarten work during church hour and 
receives $3 a Sunday. ‘This is used toward 
sending a delegate to Star Island. Many 
groups sell homemade candy at church 
suppers, or wait on table. One secretary 
wrote: “We intend to keep up our Junior 
Alliance spirit during the summer by 
means of ‘round robin’ letters among our 
members.” 

Many of the girls have Friendly Links 
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in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, New Zealand, and Australia, and 
bring their answers to read at the meet- 
ings. 

As the holiday season approaches re- 
member that there are many ways of 
helping those less fortunate than our- 
selves. Fruit and vegetables are wel- 
comed by benevolent and social service 
committees to use with Thanksgiving 
baskets. Candy bags and rag dolls can be 
made for Christmas trees, postcards 
pasted together, scrapbooks made and 
given to hospitals and institutions. Plan- 
ning a Sunday-school party during a vaca- 
tion week, or making decorations to help 
the senior Alliance are all ways the Junior 
members can do their share in our church 
work. 

The chairman welcomes all new Junior 
officers and members, and sends greetings 
to all included in our membership. May 
we all have a clear vision and hold a high 
ideal that our work may be a pleasure and 
benefit not only to ourselves but those witb 
whom we come in contact. 


Hungarian Students at 
Channing House School 


For a great many years there have been 
coming to London to study girls from 
Hungary and Transylvania. A _ scholar- 
ship for this purpose was established long 
ago at Channing House School in London, 
a Unitarian private school for girls. Be- 
fore the war the income of this fund was 
sufficient for the expense of a student, 
but school fees have been mounting there 
as here, and invested funds of years ago 
yield no greater interest. So in late years 
The Alliance has been helping, as has the 
British League, to supplement these funds. 
The League has also attended to many 
little acts of hospitality, arranging for 
‘ visits. at the House of League members, 
during the holidays, as well as making ar- 
rangements for traveling. For every girl 
coming from afar, some member of the 
British League acts as “official aunt,” 
and does what she can to make the girl 
feel that she is with friends. 

Channing House School is at Highgate, 
west of Hampstead in London, and origi- 
nally was started especially for the daugh- 
ters of Unitarians ministers. The build- 
ings are of brick, and there are quite ex- 
tensive gardens and playgrounds in the 
rear. An appeal this year for £12,000 
for a much-needed additional building is 
meeting with a generous response from 
English Unitarians. 

The spirit of the school seems unusually 
fine, and Miss Haigh set forth a very 
high standard for the girls in her address 
at the recent London Centenary meetings. 
This was on “Religion and Education.” 
and was one of the outstanding addresses 
of the week; it showed her wisdom in 
handling the difficult question of stimulat- 
ing religious thought and expression in 
adolescent girls. Those who attended the 
large garden party at the school, during 
the Centenary Week, felt that Miss Haigh’s 
spirit and inspiration would develop these 
girls into fine women. A daughter of one 
of our visiting ministers was at the school 
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during the spring, and other American 
girls would be most welcome. 

Last year the school scholarship went 
to Dr. Capek’s daughter Ella. Her knowl- 
edge of English helped her to fit into the 
school very easily, and she is most happy 
to return to the school this fall for a 
second year, through the continued gen- 
erosity of the members of the British 
League. 

The Alliance is asking for $500 from the 
branches this year that another Hungarian 
(Transylvanian) girl may have the great 
privilege of attending this school. As part 
of the school fees are now due, it is im- 
portant that those branches which can 
should respond to this appeal early. The 
girl who has been chosen for the scholar- 
ship this year is Elizabeth Dioszeghy, a 
niece of Bishop Ferenez’s wife. She has 
been taught English, and has been well 
fitted to make good use of her opportuni- 
ties by Miss HBlizabeth Fangh, a former 
pupil at Channing House School. The 
chairman saw the girl’s sister at Cluj 
(Kolozsvar) in July and found how much 
this scholarship is adi by the Unitarian 
girls there. 

These students are a great asset in 
forming strong links between the different 
countries, and it is a privilege for Alliance 
women to have a share in the education 
of the Unitarian girls of a country that 
is bound to us by sueh strong religious 
ties. Here is our Mother Church, and 
she needs our tokens of love. 


Friendly Links 


Our delegates to the British Centenary 
have given us renewed enthusiasm and 
greater faith than ever in the worthwhile- 
ness of Friendly Links. We must remem- 
ber, however, that it is quite as important 
to link up with other Alliance members 
and to keep in touch with our workers in 
all parts of this country and Canada, as 
it is to make links overseas. We need 
both kinds of links in our branches. 

There were many pleasant incidents 
connected with links during Anniversary 
Week. For instance, a member on the 
Pacific Coast, who is linked to Massa- 
chusetts, asked the delegate from her 
branch to be sure to meet her link while 
she was in Boston. The connection being 
made with the help of our committee, the 
Massachusetts member invited the dele- 
gate to her home, and after the visit 
wrote, “Friendly Links is doing a splendid 
work, and is like the shuttle Mrs. Budlong 
spoke of in her address, weaving strong 
ties of good will and friendship between 
our people far apart.” ‘ 

A youthful link from Australia, who 
came here with her parents to take part 
in our meetings on their way to the Brit- 
ish Centenary, arranged that her Maine 
link should meet her in Boston, and we 
were glad to hear from the young chair- 
man in Maine that “they liked each other 
ever so much.” 

It is encouraging to learn that the 
busiest persons can find time for a link 
when they are truly interested. One Al- 
liance member has heard from her link 
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seventeen times during the past year, 
which of course means that she has writ- 
ten about the same number of times. And 
a college girl reports that she and her 
link write every two or three weeks, and 
they have done so since January, 1921. 

We are beginning to get some results 
from our first links with the Paris Alli- 
ance. A New York member, who has a 
French link, had an enthusiastic reply to 
her first letter, and when she went to 
Paris recently, she wrote us, “We have 
met. She is charming.” 

In studying the new Manual, we find 
that about one-third of the branches now 
have Friendly Links chairmen, which is 
most encouraging when one _ considers 
that Friendly Links is only five years old. 
The work does not stop in the summer 
time and there is never a week without 
some letters. Since our annual report 
was written last May, eighty names haye 
come in for links. 
our card catalog eighteen hundred names, 
but it is very difficult to find out just how 
many are active links. The branch chair- 
men would help us greatly by reporting 
promptly the number of working links in 
their branches. We are very grateful to 


Victoria, B.C., for sending the first report . 


of the season,—without waiting to be 
asked,—and are delighted to hear that 
they have nine links with only thirteen 
members. How many branches are doing 
as well? : 

Our committee is preparing a leaflet to 
help branch chairmen. If any of the new 
chairmen fail to receive one, please let 
us know. We are ready now for our sixth 
year of linking, and will welcome names 
from the branches, especially from those 
which as yet have no links. 


Manual 


The new edition of The Alliance Manual, 
containing reports for the year 1924-1925, 
lists of officers and directors, branch officers 
and chairmen, of committees, has been re- 
ceived at headquarters. This handbook of 
Alliance work and workers may be obtained 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., at 50 
cents a copy and will be found of great 
value to Alliance members, who are urged 
to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to become conversant with details of Alli- 
ance work. 
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There is great enthusiasm over the out- 
look for our new church in Lynchburg, 
Va., built on a most strategic lot in the 
very heart of the community. We are 
asking the branches to assist the loyal 
workers in its equipment. 


Amherst, Mass., is the home of two col- _ 


leges; we are asking the branches to help 
this college center. 
beautiful interfor of the church’ mt 
two choir stalls to complete the plans. — 


Altogether we have in- 
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A Pledge from “Fate Member” 


The Unitarian Foundation desires the 
, Whoté-tiearted and earnest co-operation 
of every Unitarian, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union might well 
adopt the slogan, “A Pledge from Every 
Member.” The Foundation is not en- 
tirely an adult’s affair; it is open to the 
contributions of young people as well. 

The future activities of the Unitarian 

_ denomination in this country are prac- 
tically dependent upon the success of 
the Foundation, and many of the denomi- 
national agencies must be seriously cur- 
tailed, if not relinquished, if funds are 
not forthcoming. Such curtailment will 
materially affect the work of the young 
people’s organization, which even now 
is inadequate to meet the demands con- 
tinually thrust upon it. 
_ The Foundation provides and desires 
that the funds subscribed be paid in in- 
stallments over a period of five years, 
‘starting May 1, 1925. This arrangement 
renders possible the donation of a mod- 
erate sum with no hardships inflicted on 
any person. It has been anticipated 
that each Y. P. R. U. member might 
subscribe an average of $15 to the Foun- 
dation, payable in annual installments of 
$3 cach. If the majority of the members 
agreed to make such a pledge, the young 
people could subscribe the entire fund 
alone. 

The local society should endeavor to 
have a _ representative on their local 
Foundation Committee, and then assist 
him in every way possible to arouse the 
interest and secure the co-operation of all 
‘members in the society. As an instance 
of what may be accomplished when effort 
is applied, $1,237 was pledged to the 
Foundation by young people attending the 
Boston Shoals Reunion during September. 
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ayperict Conference 
to Study Youth Problem 


_ As another indication of the Laymen’s 

interest in working with young people, the 
semiannual session of the South Middle- 
sex Conference, to be held in the First 

Unitarian Church of Reading, Mass., on 
‘Sunday, October 25, will be devoted to a 
consideration of the youth problem. Ad- 
dresses in the afternoon, on “The Educa- 
tion of Youth,’ will be given by Prof. 
J. P. RB. French and Prof. Charles A. 
, Ph.D. In the evening, addresses 
outh and Religion” will be offered 
en F. Webster, Edward P. Furber, 
1t of the Young People’s Religious 
and Waitstill Sharpe, president of 
‘Sunday ‘School Union. 
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An Opportunity re. the Y. P. R. U. 


More and more attention is now being 
given by our Unitarian churches to the 
social application of religion, and the 
weight of emphasis is falling on co-ordina- 
tion of effort among our various societies 
the Laymen’s 
League, and the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Vital social problems are being 


_ presented to Congress for legislation and 


are demanding our intelligent understand- 
ing of them, if nothing more. The Child 


Labor bill is a single example of this type, 


and one which necessarily affects us each 
and all. Great national and international 
organizations are constantly demanding 
funds and personal service for the efficient 


promotion of their work,—the American 


Red Cross, Boy and Girl Scouts, Near East 
Relief, and other such ‘institutions. And 
then there are the sectional or local 
welfare organizations, most of which are 
rendering invaluable service, and which 
are in need of funds and workers to meet 
the increasing demands made upon them. 

A.recent article in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER explained the service now being 
rendered by the Unitarian Social Service 
Council with which the Y. P. R. U. is 
associated together with the Women’s 
Alliance, the Laymen’s League, and many 
organizations engaged in social service 
work or in the study thereof. It. has 
formed a board of consultants comprising 
many of the most alert and highly trained 
social workers in America, all Unitarians. 
They have prepared an outline for our use 
in making a study of the conditions of our 
neighborhoods. They offer to receive our 
social problems and bring to bear their 
wide experience in solving them. They 
are ready to suggest topics and speakers 
for our programs. 

What are you as a Y. P. R. U. society 
doing to promote the social application of 
religion? Are you well posted on the 
social questions pending legislation in 
Congress? If not, some of your meetings 
might profitably be devoted to a study of 
such under the direction of competent 
leaders suggested by the Unitarian Social 
Service Council. When you vote contribu- 
tions from your treasury to national and 
local social welfare organizations, do you 
know what you are sponsoring? If not, 
it might be well to find out. (Another 
meeting or two accounted for.) 

Are you co-operating with the Laymen’s 
League and the Alliance in your church in 
social service work, or are you unknow- 
ingly duplicating their efforts and thus 
wasting time, money, and energy? Or are 
you rendering scattered service in a number 
of fields instead of concentrating your 
energy in one or two? It is the co-op- 
erative concentrated energy which we 
young people can render that counts for 
the most. 

The increasing —, being laid upon 
social service work by the Efficiency Con- 
test Committee indicates that as a body 
we young people are keeping in step with 
At first a maxi- 
mum of 100 points was allowed to each 
union for social service work, to be 
awarded as the Commitfee desired. The 


‘as tend to uplift mankind. 


next step was to award the 100 points on 
a given scale, the largest number of points 
to be given for social service work spon- 
sored solely by the local society. But now 
we are realizing the tremendous need of 
co-operative service in the field. As a 
result, the Committee now awards a maxi- 
mum of 200 points to each society, 100 of 
which are for co-operation with organized 
social welfare societies, 75 for work spon- 
sored solely by the local society, and 25 
for contributions to philanthropy. 

Let’s get in line and in step with those 
who are putting our religion to practical 
use. Find out what your Alliance and 
Laymen’s League Chapter are doing and 
then offer them your whole-hearted co- 
operation. Bring your problems to the 
Social Service Committee of the Y. P. R. U. 
If they can’t answer them, the Unitarian 
Social Service Council can. 

The question is not, “What can we do?” 
for the field—and its opportunities are 
illimitable—but ‘““‘Where can we be of the 


most service?” _ 
KATHARINE M. GLIDDEN, 


Chairman Social Service 
Committee of the Y PU: 


Affiliation 


Much uncertainty has become apparent 
in many of the Unitarian churches as to 
what constitutes a Y. P. R. U. society, 
the very general opinion abroad being 
that any group of young people holding 
regular meetings which are fostered by, 
or in the interest of, the Unitarian Church 
may be so named. However, it is to be 
inferred that a Unitarian young people’s 
society taking the name of Y. P. R. U. will 
claim membership in, and adhere to the 
principles of, the national organization of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
was organized in 1896 with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass., and was legally incor- 
porated under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in 1911. The 
purposes stated briefly in the By-Laws 
are: (1) To unite into a general federa- 
tion, the cardinal principles of which shall 
be Truth, Worship, and Service, all per- 
sons and societies of young people who 
yalue those ideals and wish to work to- 
gether that they may be applied in useful 
work; (2) To foster the religious life; 
(3) To bring the young people of the 
Unitarian. churches into closer relation 
with each other; (4) To spread rational 
views of religion; and (5) To put into 
practice such principles of life and duty 
To date, there 
are 148 affiliated societies representing 
twenty-six States and the District of 
Columbia in this country, and one proy- 
ince in Canada. As many more societies 
are known to be working effectively, but 
have not declared their intention of affilia- 
tion. 

Membership in the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union is available to every Unita- 
rian young people’s group in the United 
States or Canada which has affirmed in 
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writing its sympathy with the general 
objects of the organization and sent to 
the Secretary a list of its officers and 
members. Any society shall then be en- 
titled to representation at all business 
meetings during a fiscal year by three 
delegates, provided such society has made 
a contribution to the Union during the 
preceding fiscal year, which ends April 30. 
Officers, directors, and delegates alone 
have the right to vote at meetings of the 
Union. 

By complying with these requirements, 
the local society is not only entitled to 
delegates at the Annual Meeting who may 
thus assist in formulating the future 
policies and activities of the organization, 
but may also receive official notices re- 
garding local and national activities, and 
a copy of the Word and Work numbers 
of THE CHRISTIAN Recister. Further- 
more, it will be visited as often and in 
so far as is practicable by one of the dis- 
trict field secretaries employed for the 
purpose of personally carrying a word of 
encouragement, inspiration, and enthu- 
siasm direct from the national headquar- 
ters to the local society. Organization is 
essential for the missionary work of lib- 
eral Christianity, and every Unitarian 
young people’s society should be a pioneer, 
if not geographically, at least spiritually, 
in matters that pertain to righteous living 
and rational thinking. 

If your society has failed to assume 
membership in the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, please give the matter the 
eareful and thoughtful consideration of 
your members. Perhaps the benefits may 
not be apparent to all, but surely each 
ean realize wherein his ideas may be of 
invaluable assistance to many others. - 


A New Publication 


The Young People’s Religious Union is 
to have a new publication. For some 
months, there has been a growing desire 
for a news sheet which should be devoted 
entirely to the interests of Unitarian and 
other liberal thinking young people, and 
to which articles of more or less vital 
significance might be contributed by the 
young people’s groups throughout the 
country. It was desired that a publication 
be undertaken on the order. of the 
“Y.P.R. U. Bulletin,” discontinued a year 
ago when a section of theWord and Work 
Depariment was assumed in THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER. ; 

A committee, consisting of Alan Marples, 
chairman, Sidney Stewart, Lillian M. 
Basil, Hans Wallen, and Homer M. Rock- 
well, was appointed to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of publishing a self-supporting 
magazine. The decision of the committee 
has been declared in favor of a new publi- 
cation, with the added recommendation 
that the magazine be published in, and 
issued from the New York Office. 

The first issue will presumably appear 
within the coming month, with Homer M. 
Rockwell as managing editor. It will coun- 
sist of eight pages, size 7 x 10 inches. 
Hans Walleen, the Isles of Shoals favorite 
as “The Sandpiper,” will be the illustrator, 
in addition to contributing editor to one of 
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its feature columns. A contest for a name 
will be announced in the first issue, and 
a suitable prize awarded for the best sug- 
gestion. 

In outlining the policies of the new pub- 
lication in his introductory editorial 
the editor states: 

“Its pages [the Bulletin’s] are ready to 
receive the contributions from our young 
people in every part of the country. They 
will be open to receive criticism and sug- 
gestion. They will carry ideas from one 
member and one group to all our members 
and every group; they will contain in 
every issue fresh news from headquarters 
and reports of our national activities; 
they will carry helpful suggestions of 
methods of organizing and developing 
local guilds. In each issue there will be 
an article by one of the leaders in our de- 
nomination or in other liberal bodies. In 
short, we shall have a clearing house for 
our ideas, a meeting place where we may 
gather regularly to foster our growth.” 

The future of this magazine will depend 
entirely upon the reception it is accorded 
from the Unitarian young people through- 
out the country. If they receive it favor- 
ably and subscribe to it, then it can be 
continued. It must be self-supporting; 
therefore an all-inclusive subscription list 
is essential. The subscription rate will 
probably not exceed $1 for a yearly edition 
of nine issues. Subscriptions are now 
being received at the office of the 
Y. P. R. U., 299 Madison Ave., New York 
City, N.Y. 


The Laymen Take an Interest 


At the recent convention of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League held at Lenox, 
Mass., and attended by some two hundred 
local chapter officers representing all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada, a 
decided interest was manifest in the 
activities of the Unitarian young people. 
Among other speakers on the program 
was Edward P. Furber, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, who pre- 
sented a thirty-minute address on “Serving 
Young People.” The substance of his 
remarks, that each Laymen’s chapter 
should endeavor to encourage or foster the 
young people’s group in its respective 
chureh, and seek the affiliation of such 
with the national organization of the 
Y. P. R. U. was very well received. 

During the conference period, a group 
of thirty persons met to consider the 
methods of “Working With Young 
People.” Mr. Furber presided. The fol- 
lowing resolution was framed, later unani- 
mously adopted by the convention, and 
tecommended to the Council of the League 
for further consideration: 

“\WuHereas the future of Unitarianism is 
with our present young people, and the 
Young People’s Religious Union as an 
organization provides the means of in- 
teresting young people in a liberal reli- 
gious endeavor during the most critical 
period in the life of a Unitarian, between 
church school age and the period of active 
participation in the church proper, when 
subjected to the distractions of college 
life and other diverting influences of early 
manhood and womanhood, and 

“WHEREAS attendance at young people's 
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meetings, at the Isles of Shoals, in ad- 
dition to local conferences, is a most 
effective stimulus to loyal and devoted 
service in the Unitarian cause, therefore 
be it ' 

“Resolved, (1) that the lLaymen’s 
League urge the formation and contin- 
uance of a Y. P. R. U. in every Unita- 
rian church; (2) that each chapter see 
that one or more young people are sent 
at its expense, if necessary, to the 
Shoals Young People’s Meetings, in ad- 
dition to local conferences; (3) that by 
tactful and generous co-operation and 
guidance the members of each chapter 
assist in the formation, and aid in the 
continued usefulness, of such an organi- 
zation.” 


Keyman’s Council First Meeting 


A forecast of the Y. P. R. U. activities 
for the present season in and about New 
York City reveals a full and interesting 
program. At the first meeting of the Key- 
man’s Council of the Metropolitan Fed- 
eration, held at Unitarian Headquarters, 
New York City, twenty-four delegates from 
local societies were present, and, led by 
H. Weston Howe, president of the Fed- 
eration, participated in an enthusiastic dis- 
cussion of the year’s prospects. Nancy B. 
Harsh, recently appointed field secretary 
for the Middle Atlantic States district, 
was introduced. She emphasized a desire 
to visit every society of the district at 
least once during the coming months, and 
signified her intention to encourage the 
young people’s participation in denomina- 
tioual activities, especially the support of 
the Unitarian Foundation. 

The Program Committee, Homer M. 
Rockwell, chairman, announced the first 
Federation Rally of the year, Saturday, 
October 24, to be in the nature of a hike 
over the Orange mountains of New Jersey, 
terminating at the Orange church. Dinner 
will be served in the evening, followed by 
speeches and dancing. A _ candle-light 
service will conclude the festivities. 

Arrangements for an interdenomina- 
tional meeting with the Universalists, 
Friends, and other liberal sects, was re- 
ferred to the Interdenominational Com- 
mittee, Gerald Traub, chairman. The Dra- 
matic Committee, Jenkin Hockert, chair- 
man, reported that its first meeting of the 
season had been held and plans were under 
way for an ambitious program in obsery- 
ance of Young People’s Week in February. 

The meeting closed with a few remarks 
from Marion I. Lord, chairman of the 
Middle Atlantic Sub-Executive Committee, 
who explained the function of her com- 
mittee in surveying and serving territory. 


Broadcastings 


On October 6, the Theodore Parker Fra- 
ternity of Watertown, Mass., observed 
Founders’ Night on the occasion of its 
twenty-fifth birthday anniversary. Supper 
was served by the young people to a large © 
assembly including a number of formerly 
active members. Among those present was 
Rey. Walter F. Greenman, pastor of the 
church when the Fraternity was founded 
a quarter of a century ago. ~ EGF 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of November 26, 1925 > 


What Do You Read? 


What does the average college student read? Ifa recent test offers any accurate standard, 
the undergraduate’s acquaintance with literature nowadays is as comprehensive as it ever was. 
In the latest number of “The Book Dial,” issued by The Old Corner Book Store, the librarian 
in charge of the Farnsworth Room in the Widener Library, at Harvard, presents two lists, one of the books 
read by students during a given hour in term time, and one recording those read in one hour of a day fol- 
lowing an examination period. Both reveal an extensive selection of literature, ancient and modern, includ- 


ing works as varied as Conrad’s Rover, Tennyson’s Becket, Thackeray’s Esmond, Tolstoi, 
Howells, Shakespeare, and Carlyle. 
extensive? Can the average adult confess a literary acquaintance anything like as large? 


yourself? — 


A Remarkable 
Religious Novel 


Onn INCREASING PuRPOSH. By A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. Boston; Little Brown & Company. 
$2.00. 

We may as well acknowledge it, first 
as last. One Increasing Purpose, by no 
manner of means, is equal to If Winter 
Comes. Measured by that inevitable 
standard, it falls short. Expect to find in 
Mr. Hutchinson’s latest story a peer to 
the epic of Mark Sabre, and you are 
certain to be disappointed. Read it for 
itself, apart from its predecessors, and 
you will find it exceedingly worth while. 
That is, if you like a novel whose main 
characteristics are high literary distinc- 
tion and deep thought. If you prefer the 
cigarette-and-cocktail school of fiction, 
better leave it alone. 

It will be interesting to note the reaction 
of the novel-reading public to this story. 
If we are not mistaken, it is likely to 
awaken as much bewilderment as en- 
thusiasm. For its central theme is can- 
didly and unashamedly religion. 
amount concern is with the evolution of 
faith. It pictures the deepening spiritual 
consciousness of one man; not so much as 
to how he gets religion as to how religion 
gets him. In short, One Increasing Pur- 
pose is a novelized sermon. It is a tract 
cast in the form of fiction. It contains a 


deal of preaching. There are entire pages, 


and many of them, when the author halts 
his narrative and preaches deliberately 
and with no little homiletical passion. 
To ministers, then, the book will prove 
a veritable godsend. Appalling is the 
thought of what many congregations 
are this winter in for! How they 
will be forced to listen to the discussion 
of questions, many of them lifted 
bodily from its pages! Be that as 
it may, this novel is chiefly interesting 
for its bearing upon religion "in general, 
and Christianity in particular. Like 
many of his contemporaries—Wells, 
Diiatewoxthy, Bennett,—Mr. Hutchinson is 
interested in postwar psychology, the 
of the war on character; but 
ore than the others is he interested in 


Its par- 


Galsworthy, 


Does the reading at other university libraries show a selection equally 


this influence in its direct bearings upon 
faith. 

As many reviewers have been quick 
to notice, his latest hero, Simon Paris, is 
Mark Sabre in another dress. But we 
have now Mark Sabre, not entangled in a 
perplexing moral problem, but in a situa- 
tion definitely concerned with questions 
of the primary meanings of existence. 
Having come through four years of war- 
fare unscathed, gradually Sim Paris 
becomes convinced that he has been pre- 
served for a definite task. How this task 
slowly is made plain, how his growing 
convictions shape the lives of others, sav- 
ing some of them from shipwreck, how 
love comes to him and still further clari- 
fies his vision, with the result that he be- 
comes a tremendous power for good in the 
land, all this is recounted with genuine 
art and no little force. It is true that 
there are times when the conclusions ar- 
rived at lack definiteness. The theology 
of the book, in places, becomes cloudy 
and confused. In his closing pages, our 
author is plainly beyond his depth. At- 
tempting to reconcile the human and su- 
pernatural in Christ, he flounders, as wiser 
men have done before him. Also, the post- 
script of the final chapter is a mistake. 
Obviously an anticlimax, the story would 
have been stronger without it. But these 
are minor details, after all. The spirit of 
the book is noble. Its tone throughout is 
solemnly exalted. Much of it has the sim- 
plicity of all great art. With keen insight 
and abundant human sympathy, the theme 
marches to the final conclusion: God is 
the meaning of things, Christ the Common 
Denominator. This means that Christ is 
in each one of us, and that by looking for 
and calling up the Christ in our neighbors, 
we enlarge the Christ in ourselves. It is 
in the power of each one of us to raise 
Christ from the dead again. “Christ the 
Common Denominator, the spirit common 
in us all, placed there two thousand years 
ago to advance the great purpose that 
goes swelling ever on until again we raise 
him from ourselves, the dead, and the 
great Purpose is at last fulfilled, his king- 
dom stablished here on earth... .” The 
way to this affirmation leads through much 
shrewd and discerning comment upon vari- 


How about you 
A. R. H. 


ous phases of existence, notably the divi- 
sion of society into redskins and pale- 
faces, workers and spenders, the explana- 
tions of the value of prayer, as well as 
the description of “Kingdom of Heaven 
people.” These bear the stamp of sincere 
conviction. So much so, that the reader 
can scarcely escape the question: How 
much of this dissection of spiritual pro- 
cesses is the fruit of imagination? Must 
not the author himself have gone through 
a similar experience? Is it not this that 
makes One Increasing Purpose a religious 
novel as remarkable as John Ingelsant or 
Robert Falconer? 

Yet novel it is; and, measured by purely 
literary standards, it deserves high praise. 
It has solid structure. There is little 
padding. Some of the love scenes are ex- 
quisite. Although having less humor than 
Mr. Hutchinson’s earlier work, and lack- 
ing a single “high spot,” like the trial 
in If Winter Comes, the story has steady 
movement, as well as not a few telling 
incidents, such as the Stupendity Recep- 
tion, the death of Charles, and the sick- 
ness of Linda. The characters, too, are 
real people. Not only Charles, who re- 
minds one of Soames Forsyte; and Andrew, 
but their wives, Swiss Jules, old Gand, 
who also has his Forsyte counterpart, 
Elizabeth, and a host of minor personages, 
—Lardy Quinnet, Lord Staverton, Miss 
Marr, 
flesh-and-blood. In the novelist, B. C. D. 
Ash, Mr. Hutchinson even ventures upon 
a self-portrait, which has its elements of 
reality. One striking feature of the main 
personages, which bears witness to their 
lifelikeness, is that they grow. Linda, 
Alice, Charles, Elizabeth, develop as the 
book progresses. That this is due to the 
influence of Sim is implied, though not 
actually stated. There is also satire, keen- 
edged and revealing. But what the seri- 
ous-minded reader will, in One Increasing 
Purpose, like best of all will be the en- 
tirely human way in which great themes 
are handled, the absence of gush, the good 
taste, the high idealism, the spirit of 
genuine Christlikeness which saturates its 
pages. These more than its specific quali- 
ties as a work of art, make it a great 
novel; and, no less, a significant example 
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of the deepening spiritual emphasis in 
certain portions of modern literature and 
life. — A.B. H. 


“Strange Countries For to See” 

BryonD THE UtTMost PurpLte Rim. By #. 
Alexander Powell. New York: The Century 
Company. $38.50. 

All who have read the former works of 
this gifted author, By Camel and Car to 
the Peacock Throne, The Struggle for 
Power in Moslem Asia, and other travel 
books, will be prepared for something un- 
usual in his latest volume; and they will 
not be disappointed. Beyond the Utmost 
Purple Rim is the first of two volumes 
ealeulated to cover some _ little-known 
regions of Africa. This work deals with 
Abyssinia, Madagascar, Somaliland, Kenya 
Colony, Zanzibar Protectorate, and the 
Comoro Islands. The greater part of the 
volume describes that seldom-visited but 
intensely interesting land, inhabited by an 
ancient race which has managed to main- 
tain its political independence since before 
the days of King Solomon,—the mystic 
land of Abyssinia. 

This great empire of black people, long 
shut off from the rest of the world and 
possessing but a single railroad from the 
Red Sea coast to its capital, Addis Ababa, 
traces its Christian culture from apostolic 
times. It must have been visited at an 
early date by Christian missionaries, who 
succeeded in inducing this fine race to 
adopt their religion. This people is prob- 
ably the oldest Christian body in the 
world. Its jurisprudence is based upon 
the ancient Mosaic law. Major Powell 
draws an attractive picture of the veiled 
empress and the heir apparent to the 
throne, “Prince Ras Tafari,”’ who claims 
descent from King Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba. Great admiration is expressed 
for the natives, who, a number of years 
ago, succeeded in beating off the Italian 
invasion, thus maintaining the integrity 
of their empire. The big game of the 
Western Hinterland is given adequate de- 
scription. Major Powell is no ordinary 
author. He has the unusual faculty of 
making the reader live over with him his 
enthralling experiences. The work is 
profusely illustrated with photographs 
taken by Rex Barton, a young Harvard 
man. Two splendid maps add much to 
the value of the book. The reader of 
Beyond the Utmost Purple Rim is assured 
a delightful experience. M.B.T. 


The Real Buddhism 


STUDIES IN JAPANESE BUDDHISM. By A. M. 
Reischauer. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1925. $2.50. 

A reprint of a volume first issued in 
1917. It seems a pity that such an impor- 
tant work could not have appeared with 
the addition of new material. Since 1917 
changes have taken place, and in a work 
like this revision is always necessary. 
The author doubtless feels the matter even 
more keenly than the reader; for, after 
all, the book remains one of the best, 
if not the best, in its field. The writer 
is peculiarly well fitted by temperament 
and training for his task, and his residence 
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in Japan and use of Japanese sources 
makes his book an authoritative one. 
Dr. Reischauer is a teacher. He has the 
teacher’s ability to present his subject in 
clear, logical fashion. He begins at the 
beginning, and from that beginning shows 
the gradual development of Buddhism as 
it spread from India, through China and 
Korea, to Japan, where its most interest- 
ing developments took place, and still 
proceed. A final chapter gives an estimate 
of the place of Buddhism in Japanese life. 
The author writes with sympathetic ap- 
preciation of Buddhism, and has made a 
very real effort to get at the heart of the 
religion. The book is in continued de- 
mand in Japan, and that in itself is an 
indication of its fairness and its value 
as an exposition of one of the great 
religions of the world. T. J. M. 


A Prophet Preached - 


CaRDINAL IpEAS or IsAIsAH. By Charles H. 
Jefferson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1925. $1.75, 

Dr. Jefferson is a virile preacher, and 
it was a happy inspiration of his that 
moved him to deliver a series of sermons 
on that most virile of ancient prophets, 
Isaiah. He has made a close study of the 
prophet, and gives a fine appreciation of 
his life and personality. Dr. Jefferson is 
not one who believes that the critical 
study of the Bible has taken much from 
it, but has rather given vastly more thau 
it has taken away. Fully committed to 
the modern interpretation of Isaiah, he 
is at pains to give it to his readers. The 
Old Testament specialist may feel that 
he still gives to Isaiah more than right- 
fully belongs to him; as, for instance, 
the Messianic chapters 9 and 11; but 
where scholars are not yet unanimous, it 
is unfair to criticize the preacher. The 
important thing is his attitude. In 
Isaiah’s career, Dr. Jefferson finds much 


food for present-day thought, and one can- 


not but admire the direct and courageous 
way in which he drives his points home. 
The sermons were originally given to his 
own congregation. In the reading they 
are not less enjoyable than they were in 
the hearing. They constitute a syin- 
pathetie and reliable exposition of a great 
personality, a knowledge of whom cannot 
but be an inspiration to mankind. 
T. J. M. 


For the Young People’s Class 


By Ralph P. 
The Abingdon Press. 


CHRIST IN HiegH ScHooL Lire. 
Claggett. New York: 
$1.00. 

This book is an attempt to solve the 
problems of adolescence. It is grouped 


‘about three general topics: Common Ail- 


ments and Cures; Guides to Successful 


- Living; and Keys to the Kingdom. 


The author is a man who has much 
experience with high school youths, and 
in this book he provides for them a 
manual for daily devotional living and 
for daily wrestling with the problems of 
life. 

In spite of its title, it is a good book 
and could be used with fine effect in a 
young people’s class in the church school. 

E. F. 
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A Remedy for Ennui 

Tum STROLLING SAINT. By Rafael Sabatini. 

JoHN Macnas. By John Buchan. Both pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$2.00 each. é 

The inventiveness of Sabatini and 
Buchan seems inexhaustible. While each 
of these stories has characteristics that 
would identify its author even though it 
were published under some nom de plume, 
nevertheless each is distinguished by a 
freshness of plot and character that make 
them worthy successors of previous 
triumphs. The Strolling Saint is the story 
of a man set apart by his pietistic mother 
for the Church, although by heredity and 
inclination he seemed to be destined for 
a military career. The story is set amidst 
the corruption and splendor, the hypocrisy 
and the turbulence of the days when the 
Borgias ruled. How this young man 
strove to fulfill his mother’s desire, how 
circumstances became too strong for him, 
and how at last he was able to follow the 
true bent of his life, is told with con- 
summate skill by this master of swift nar- 
rative and historie re-creations. 

John Macnab is an unusual story of 
poaching on Scottish moors by three distin- 
guished Londoners in search of adventure. 
Under the name of John Macnab they send 
letters to three landholders, stating that 
at a certain time they propose to shoot a 
stag or kill a salmon or get a deer on their 
estates. What success they had in these 
three escapades is told by John Buchan 
with his usual adroitness. O/B. Fe 


Sermonettes 
Tue Just WIGHT, AND OrHpr CHAPEL Ap- 
presses. By Francis J. McConnell. New 
York: The Abingdon Press, $1.00. ; 
A collection of brief sermons preached 
in various college chapels by one of the 
leading bishops of the-Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Terse, direct, forcible, they 
make up in substance what they lack in 
length. Ignoring all temptation to theo- 
logical argument, Dr. McConnell confines 
himself to discussions of those moral prob- 
lems most likely to appeal to youth. 
These sermonettes reveal deep sympathy, 
keen insight into questions both personal 
and social; above all, a catholicity of 
spirit which preachers of all denom- 
inations would do well to emulate. , 
A.B. H. 


Friendly Beasts 

ANIMAL TALES oF THD Rockigs. By Albert 
Benjamin Gunningham. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 

The Prowler, the coyote, the Barbarian, 
the weasel, Lark, a sheep dog, the Cougar, 
Ursus the Terrible, and Pink and Tom 
(two cats) are the titles given to high- 
grade studies of animals, told in a most 
fascinating way. If you are interested in 
wild life, you can scarcely fail to read 
with delight and profit. Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s skill in weaving stories out of ma- 
terial patiently assembled through con- 
siderable stretches of time has earned for 
him the warm commendation of a brother 
naturalist, to whom this book was sub- — 
mitted by the reviewer. That is praise — 
indeed. i eh ; 


Violent 
; WINIFRED 


Joe Solton wanted to be a lighthouse 
keeper when he grew up. He had always 
lived near the sea and knew the ways of 
all the little boats in the harbor. He 
could paddle a flatboat, row a skiff, man- 
age a motor boat, and sail a yacht as well 


as some of the oldest sailors about What- 


com Beach. 

Out on the rocks in front of the harbor, 
Whatcom Light stood up like a warning 
finger. It was the happiest time of Joe’s 
life to be put to work by Abner, old Cap- 
tain Head’s assistant lighthouse keeper. 
Abner was very young to hold so responsi- 
ble a place, but for that very reason he 
eould understand Joe’s desire to step into 
his shoes some day when he himself would 
get a still better position. 


That was a long way off, however. At 


- present Joe Solton’s business was a boy’s 


business: to go to school, to earn a little 
between school hours; and what time he 
had left—well, Joe was always over on 
the lighthouse rocks when he had_noth- 
ing else to do. 

One Saturday morning in early fall he 
set out to see if Abner had anything for 
him to do. Captain Head had been com- 
plaining of his being around the light- 
house so much, and Joe did not come di- 
rectly up the worn path after he had tied 
up his skiff. 

“That Joe’ll come out here sometime 
when the sea is rolling too high, and 
something will happen we'll all be sorry 
for,” the Captain had said. 

The sea was dancing now. Joe won- 
dered if he ought not to pull the skiff up 
higher still and make it fast to the con- 
crete mooring block near the lighthouse 
foundation. Yes, he thought that would 
be best, and he went down to the water 
again. Abner called him. 

“Joe bk - 

The boy turned and ran to the light- 
house. Abner met him at the door. 

“I’m glad you came over,” the assist- 
ant said. “Captain Head went in to get 
his eyes fitted to new spectacles yester- 
day afternoon, and he telephoned last 
night that he had had an accident. An 
automobile knocked him down. He isn’t 
hurt much, but the doctors wouldn’t let 


him leave last night. There are about 


forty things to be done all at once this 
morning. ” 
“ATL right,” mal Joe. “What shall I 
“First, go ‘at to the Tndton Boy and 
see that she’s in first-class shape. Oil. 
asoline. Water in the tank, and every- 
g. She must be ready for action.” 


4 “I understand,” said Joe. 


nay have heavy weather any time 
, and she must be clean and shipshape, 
if pa ready. You know.” 


Waters 
DAVIDSON 


“T know,” echoed Joe, and ran down to. 

the small motor boat. 
' As he worked, Joe felt the wind rising 
and was conscious that a mighty south- 
westerly storm was blowing up. He could 
not help rejoicing. 

Perhaps Captain Head could not get 
over to the lighthouse that day! Perhaps 
he and Abner would have the whole re- 
sponsibility of the light! Perhaps there 
would be rescue work to do! 

By the time he had finished, the con- 
fused clamor of the winds and waves 
filled his ears. He struggled to the door 
of the lighthouse and ascended the circu- 
lar staircase to the baleony just below 
the light, where Abner was standing, gaz- 
ing out to sea. 

“We're in for it,” said the assistant. 
“You’d better go down and make some 
tea and’ sandwiches. I’ll stand watch 
here. Captain Head will be wild if he 
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Nutting Time 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Woods are calling, don’t you hear? 
Gladdest time of all the year. 
Hurry! Seize a lunch and run! 
Don’t you think that nutting’s fun? 


I’ve a basket full of lunch, 

Lots of goodies for the “bunch”; 
Want to bring it back,—-yes, sir! 
Full of hickory nuts for her. 


- Dad likes walnuts, says they’re prime; 
Aren’t they though, in wintertime? 
Hazelnuts and chestnuts sweet, 

Any nuts are hard to beat. 


Woods are dressed in red and gold, 
Presents from Jack Frost, I’m told; 
Everybody’s here—hooray! 

Well, so long—we’re on our way! 
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ean’t get out of the hospital-and report 
for duty here. This is going to be a big 
storm.” 

Joe had the feeling of being aboard a 
ship as he set to- work in the lighthouse 
kitchen. The windows were running with 
spray, and now and then a great wave 
dashed, first on one side and then on the 
other; and though the foundation went far 
below the surface and was anchored with 
concrete to the very bed rock, yet there 
was a perceptible tremor in the plankings 
and uprights. 

When he carried the sandwiches and 
tea aloft, Abner was too excited to touch 


» them. 


“There’s some one trying to get over 
here in a sailboat!” he shouted. 

Joe could not believe his eyes. But 
there it was, a little flash of white that 
was the sail, lifting now and in a moment 
tumbling, it seemed, into a hollow of 
waters. 

“He'll never live through it,’ Abner 
whispered, tensely, .shrilling so that Joe 
heard the syllables above the whistling of 
the wind. 

‘Do you suppose’—Joe began to ask. 
Abner interrupted. 

“Of course it’s the Captain. He’s bound 
to get over here and couldn’t find any one- 
to bring him—and this is what he is try- 
ing to do!” 

‘He’s trying to bring her around!” said 
Joe. “Oh, he can’t do it. He’s filled and 
twisted.” ' 

“Here he comes again,” and Abner’s 
voice, a shriek at first, rose in a wail. 
“He'll go smash!” 

“The Indian Boy could do it,” Joe ven- 
tured to suggest. 

He was trembling with excitement. He 
meant that he believed he could take out 
the motor boat and bring Captain Head 
around the point of rocks to safety in the 
cove on the more sheltered side of the 
little island. 

“Yes, Indian Boy, with Captain Head 
at the wheel!” Abner agreed. “Neither 
of us could do it.” 

“T’m willing to try,” Joe offered, eagerly. 


“No. I daren’t let you—a boy like 
you!’ Abner protested. “I must not 
leave the light,” he added. And then,. 


suddenly gripping Joe’s arm, he pushed 
him toward the stairs. 

“You'll have to do it! 
He’s getting weaker !” 

Joe was gone. It took him longer than 
he believed possible just to cast off the 
Indian Boy’s moorings, back her out, and 
get her turned into the storm. He was 
not flustered. It seemed to him that he 
knew exactly what must be done, and he 
felt that he could do it. A heavy splash 
and patter of rain and salt water nearly 
blinded him, but he had taken time to 
seize one of Abner’s old oilskin coats and 
his sou’wester was tied firmly under his 
chin. 

There was something frightful and 
quick about the way the storm struck at 
him. It seemed to be on all sides, and as 
if it not only poured from the skies but 
as if the waters beneath the little boat 
had been blown up by some powerful ex- 
plosion. Joe had never been out in any 
such bad weather as this; and it seemed 
to him that he was standing still for the 
first few minutes when he was in the 
midst of it. He had lost his sense of di- 
rection. Perhaps he was heading out to 
sea—and in the meantime the Captain 
had been swept away farther and farther. 

No. He gathered himself together, 
braced at the wheel as if he had been 


anmsad 


He can’t last! 
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made of iron. There was the little sail- 
boat dancing wildly before him. He 
gradually overtook her, closing his eyes, 
as he ventured into the last upreaching 
sea that lifted between the two boats. 
He saw the top of the wave break over 
him, and all but lost his footing in that 
moment as he felt himself suddenly being 
forced to let go. Let go? No, he came 
out with his eyes open. And there tower- 
ing above him on a rim of foam shivered 
the sailboat, with Captain Head ready 
with a rope in hand, to fasten to the 
Indian Boy. In a moment Joe had his 
tow astern, and with the driving rain and 
spray over his shoulder now, made for 
the cove—not far away, to be sure; but 
through that whipping, whirling, wind- 
writhing path, it seemed to him and to 
old, seasoned Captain Head that it was a 
struggle of long hours. 

“T didn’t think you could do it, boy,” 
said the Captain, as at last they stag- 
gered up the path to the lighthouse. 
“T’ve said many a time that you should 
not be coming out this way so often; but 
hereafter come when you can, and I'll 
teach you myself all there is to learn 
about the light. You know the sea—I 
believe—about as well as any of us.” 

[All rights reserved] 


The Newcomer 


S. BE. McCAHEY 


“Come on! Come on in and listen to 
my radio!” but the scuffle that followed 
showed that the reluctant one had made 
his escape. 

“He won’t go into anybody’s house— 
just runs home and sticks there—well, 
let him!’ and Robert Dunn slammed the 
front door in disgust as he entered his 
home. 

“He’s strange, Sonny, wait until he gets 
better acquainted,’ comforted his grand- 
,mother. “He came from the far west and 
is strange to our city and its ways.” For 
wise Grandmother had already divined 
that the young stranger who had come to 
their neighborhood some months previous 
had made a happy impression on her im- 
petuous grandson whose friendly overtures 
were not meeting with the success he 
would have liked. 

“He’s the same with everybody, even 
Teacher can’t make him talk,” complained 
Robert. 

“How can she teach him?” asked Grand- 
mother. 

“She can’t. He just sits there and 
looks, and says never a word, and they 
can’t keep the whole class back for him. 
They are going to put him in ‘special’.’’ 

“Oh, I hope not! He is a bright boy 
and should stay with his grade.” And 
the woman who had brought up three sons 
of her own and was now mothering this 
seven-year-old grandson, grew thoughtful. 

A few minutes later she was in Mrs. 
Meyer’s little sitting room explaining to 
the newcomer that the placing of her 
little son, Harry, in “special” meant a step 
backward for him. 

“T can’t make out why he won’t talk 
at school,” said the mother exasperatedly. 
“He talks well enough around here, but 
in school, they tell me, he’s dumb.” 


The Christian Register 


“What is the difference between his sur- 
roundings here and in Iowa?” asked Mrs. 
Dunn kindly, feeling sure that Mrs. Meyer 
would understand her interest. 
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He Whistled as He Went 


Ife went so blithely on the way 
That people call the Road of Life, 
That good folks, who had stopped to 
pray, ‘ 
Shaking their heads would look and say 
It wasn’t right to be so gay 
Upon this weary road of strife. 


He whistled as he went, and still 
* He bore the young where streams were 
deep, 
He helped the feeble up the hill; 
He seemed to go with heart athrill, 
Careless of deed and wild of will, 
He whistled that he might not weep. 
—Selected. 


Sentence Sermon 


When you feel out of sorts, try to 
make some one else happy, and you will 
soon be so yourself.—Louisa M. Alcott. 


he 


“Tt was a farm there, and it’s a city 
here, but he has always adapted himself 
easily to his. surroundings in cities we 
have visited.” 

“There is a difference. You see he has 
been living here steadily for nearly a year 
and has been completely uprooted from 
his old life. Did he ever seem to be in- 
terested in any one thing to the exclusion 
of others in his Iowa home?” 

“T never noticed. There were horses, 
cows, sheep, farm pets; he took them all 
casually enough. But, yes!” suddenly, 
“he loved his rabbits !” 

“I’ve brought up three sons, will you 
lend me your little boy occasionally? You 
see, my Robert is fond of him, and they 
make ideal playmates.” 

“Tf you can make him talk and answer 
his teacher, I’ll be grateful,” said Harry 
Meyer’s mother. 

Robert Dunn was surprised at his 
grandmother’s gift the next day—a pure 
white rabbit with eyes as pink as a sum- 
mer evening sky. 

“What do you think, Grandmother? 
Harry is coming in to see my rabbit!” 
Robert burst out as he pushed open the 
door that night. 

“He’s lovely, isn’t he?’ asked Grand- 
mother, picking up the little white beauty 
and putting him into Harry’s eagerly out- 
stretched arms. “You love rabbits?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Harry sturdily. 

“Did you ever own any?” asked gentle 
Grandmother. 

“Yes ma’am, seventeen and some hares.” 

“Oh,” said Grandmother innocently, “is 
there much difference between a hare and 
a rabbit?” 

“Course there is,’ said Harry eagerly. 
“Rabbits are smaller and have shorter 
ears—they burrow—hares don’t. Hares 
can run faster than rabbits.” 

“Oh,” said Grandmother again. 
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Robert Dunn carried a note to his 
teacher the next day which read: 


“Dear Miss Reid :— 
Regarding your problem in connection 
with Harry Meyer, try ‘Rabbits.’ 
Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) M. H. Dunn.” 


“It’s the funniest thing,” confided 
Robert Dunn to his grandmother the fol- 
lowing evening when they were alone, 
“Miss Reid asked Harry to-day how 
many rabbits he would have if he had five 
and she gave him five more.” 

“Yes,” said Grandmother, 
did he say?” 

“He gave the right answer. ‘Ten 
rabbits.’ Then she asked him how many 
he’d have if a boy took three rabbits away 
from his ten rabbits, and he said, ‘Seven,’ 
but that if he really had ten rabbits and 
anybody took three away from him, there 
would be a fight!” 


“and what 


Girl Poet Wins Distinction 


The Society of Authors, Playwrights, and 
Composers, of London, England, of which 
Thomas Hardy is president, has honored 
Nathalia Crane, the twelve-year-old poetess 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., by inviting her to join 
its distinguished ranks. Few Americans 
have attained the honor, which came to 
Nathalia at the exhaustion of the second 
English edition of her book of poems, “The 
Janitor’s Boy,” on sale but three weeks. 
In her own country, “The Janitor’s Boy” 
has run into seven editions. On Septem- 
ber 15, Thomas Seltzer, in this country, 
published the second volume of her poems, 
ealled ‘Lava Lane.” Arrangements for a 
London publication of the book were also 
made. q 

Nathalia is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Crane, and lives at 145 
Henry Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. She goes 
to public school, where she is a pupil in 
the eighth grade. She is related to the 
well-known newspaper writer, Dr. Frank 
Crane; and Stephen Crane, author of 
“The Red Badge of Courage,” was a kins- 
man, i 
Asked about her gift, Nathalia replied 
simply that poems just come to her, and 
that she thought, if Rudyard Kipling 
could write poems, perhaps she could, too. 
At present, her great ambition is to be a 
newspaper reporter. 

Nathalia’s father gave out one poem in- 
cluded in “Lava Lane” before the publica- 
tion of the volume. Called “Love Lane,” 
—a Brooklyn street,—it tells of a little 
colored girl, schoolmate of the young 
author. 


In old Love Lane on Brooklyn Heights, 

There’s an ebony bob from Arabian Nights; 
She sings each eve of the Tom Moore rose— 
And the neighbors shut off their radios. 

The people who pass through Henry Street, 

They presently go with lagging feet, 

For in old Love Lane a cantatrice shade 

Is taking the thrills of Adelaide. 
Shaking the sistrum—a blackberry bob, 
Duleing the treble and daring the sob; 

Never a wonder that listeners perch 

On the mansion steps near Plymouth Church. 
They hear the birds by a waterfall, 
They see the rose that was last of all; 

The dim garages grow less profane, 

For something with pinions is down in the 

lane. 


Bishop Brown is Deposed 
from Episcopal Ministry 


William Montgomery Brown is now a 
lay communicant of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The House of Bishops, at 
the forty-eighth General Convention of the 
church in New Orleans, La., by a voie 
of ninety-five to eleven, sustained the ver- 
dict of the trial court and of the court 
of review which had found Bishop Brown 
guilty of teaching doctrines contrary to 
those held by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. This action was taken on Thurs- 
day, October 8, and on the following Mon- 
day morning, Presiding Bishop Ethelbert 
Talbot formally deposed the convicted 
heretic from the sacred ministry. 

On Saturday, Bishop Brown’s attorney 
had obtained from the Federal Court in 
New Orleans an order directing Presiding 
Bishop Talbot and the House of Bishops 
to show cause in court why they should 
not be restrained from carrying out the 
deposition. Attorneys for the bishops and 
for Bishop Brown appeared in court for 
the hearing held on Wednesday,—two days 
after the deed. As this is being written 
(October 15), it appears likely that Federal 
Judge Louis H. Burns will dismiss the ap- 
lication and that Bishop Brown’s appeal to 
civil authority will avail him nothing. 
Bishop Brown also had asked that a 
final ecclesiastical court of appeal be set 
up to try his case. Such a court, which 
has never yet been brought into existence, 
is provided for in the constitution of the 
church. But the bishops refused his re- 
quest. It was explained that to constitute 
such a court would require at least three 
years, since its machinery would have to be 
approved by the next triennial convention. 

Bishop Brown is the first bishop of this 
church to be deposed for heresy. Four 
other bishops have been deposed, all for 
forsaking the communion. Three joined 
the Roman Catholic Church, and one left 
to organize the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. : 

The aged bishop was quoted by the press 
as asserting that his deposition had com- 
mitted the Episcopal Church officially to 
extreme Fundamentalism. He called .on 
the Convention either to repudiate the 
action of the House of Bishops or to accept 
openly “the literal Fundamentalist stand- 
ards which the bishops applied to me, but 
which they refuse to apply to themselves.” 
He still considers himself a bishop, for he 
was consecrated to the episcopate of the 
Old Catholic Church on June 24, 1925, 
and the orders of this church are rec- 
ognized by both the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America and the Church of 
England. 

The triennial convention assembled 
October 7 and will be in session until 
October 24. It meets in two houses,—the 
House of Deputies, consisting of clerical 
and lay members, and the House of Bish- 
Legislation adopted by one house 
must be approved by the other before it 
becomes effective in the church. 

_ The words “obey” for the bride, and the 
promise of the bridegroom to endow the 
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bride with all his wordly goods, were 
struck from the marriage service by an 
overwhelming vote of the Deputies. The 
House of Bishops must still pass on the 
change, but they are expected to approve 
it, since they did so tentatively three 
years ago. 

For the first time in its 140 years of 
history, the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America has a primate whose rank and 
powers correspond generally to those of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in England, 
aside from the Anglican primate’s relation 
to the state. The convention on October 
14 elected Bishop John Gardner Murray 
of Maryland presiding bishop of the 
ehurch. Hitherto the presiding bishop 
was automatically the oldest bishop in the 
order of consecration. At the last trien- 
nial convention, the office was made 
elective and combined with the presidency 
of the National Council, and Bishop 
Murray is the first to fill that position of 
double responsibility. He was the chair- 
man of the trial court that found Bishop 
Brown guilty of heresy. He is regarded 
as a conservative, prayer-book churchinan. 
a “middle-of-the-road” man; he is beloved 
in his diocese and is an administrator of 
great ability. Early in life he was a 
bookkeeper, and he comes to this position 
without college training. 


Wanted—Skeptical Churches 


“A skeptical search for increasing 
understanding” is recommended to the 
churches by the New Republic. “Scep- 
ticism in this sense,” it says, “is not, as 
the clergy have tended to believe, the 
spirit which denies. It is the spirit which 
affirms by conscious, methodical explora- 
tion. It realizes itself in the increasing 
consciousness of activities and events. Its 
enemies are self-satisfaction, inattention, 
inflexibility, and unconsciousness. It de- 
mands of the Christian more than any- 
thing else vigilant, indefatigable, and com- 
prehensive attention to the conduct of the 
world and his own individual affairs. If 
they respond, it will tend to remove the 
barriers which have prevented Christians 
from obtaining from their religion. some 
instruction in the art of living.” 


He Condemns Candidating 


“Candidating is a disgrace to the house 
of God,” affirms Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York City, writing in the Watchman- 
Examiner, Baptist weekly. It is de- 
moralizing to the church and humiliating 
to the preacher, he says. A minister can- 
not be judged by one sermon; he must be 
heard a year before a congregation has 
a right to judge him. Dr. Jefferson coun- 
sels churches to choose a man on his 
record. He says: “If certain brethren 
feel unable to vote for a man whom they 
have not seen and handled, let them hear 
that man in his own church.” If the 
minister is just out of school, let him be 
judged on his record as a student and a 
man. Of course, a church may be disap- 
pointed, but the chances are fewer than 


under the present system. Hundreds of 
churches suffer under men who were 
chosen on first impressions rather than 
on a record of faithful and successful 
work. Dr. Jefferson takes this occasion 
to assert that “as a rule, it is the little 
churches which are most fussy and fas- 
tidious and are ‘capable of greatest 
tyranny and folly.” 


No New Ministers for a Time 


The Presbytery of New York has voted. 
not to create any new ministers until 
the Presbyterian General Assembly’s Com- 
mission of Fifteen and the Presbytery’s 
Committee of Eleven have made their 
final report. The Assembly last May sus- 
tained a complaint against the Presbytery 
for licensing ministers who did not affirm 
belief in the Virgin Birth. Then it created 
the Commission of Fifteen to inquire and 
report on the entire matter of controversy, 
union, peace, and progress in the church. 
Shortly thereafter the Presbytery of New 
York appointed its committee to consider 
particularly the action of the Assembly 
with reference to the Presbytery. Now 
the Presbytery feels that the Commission 
and the Committee should proceed with 
their consideration of the problem un- 
troubled by any fresh cases in the Pres- 
bytery. The Fundamentalists in the Pres- 
bytery bitterly opposed the action, main- 
taining that it was against the constitu- 
tion of the church. 


Oldest of the Advocates 


Oldest in the family of official weeklies 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
New York Christian Advocate will next 
year celebrate the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of its founding. It has always been 
known as “Old Official.” A centennial 
edition will reproduce the first page of the 
first issue. The initial editorial by the 
editor, Barber Badger, is timely ‘to-day. 
Here is an extract: 

“Liberality of sentiment may be defined 
to be that expansion of mind, that free- 
dom from local and narrow prejudices, 
whith disposes a man favorably toward 
such as differ from him in opinion.... 
It is extremely unreasonable to expect 
that all men should, in this world, be per- 
fectly united in opinion on the doctrines 
of our religion. There are very few points 
in political, natural, or moral philosophy, 
or any other branch of science, upon which 
all are agreed. Can we reasonably ex- 
pect, then, that men should be all of the 
same opinion with regard to the doctrines 
of Christianity ?” 

It was on this journal that Dr. James 
M. Buckley, its most notable editor, 
wielded his two-edged pen. He loved a 
good fight. His successor, Dr. James R. 
Joy, makes the paper no less worth while, 
but by more tempered methods and with 
larger infusion of administrative interest, 
and—in keeping with the new conscience 
—with glowing emphasis on the “social 
gospel,” which is no more than the whole 
of religion applied to the whole of life. 
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Dr. Florence Buck Dies 


Was thirteen years in Department of Re- 
ligious Education 


The Unifarian denomination suffered a 
severe loss in the death on October 12 of 
Rey. Dr. Florence Buck, executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Dr. Buck was stricken with typhoid 
fever early in September, shortly after her 
attendance on the conference of denomina- 
tional executives at Duxbury, Mass. 

The funeral service was held in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., October 14. Dr. 
Harold EB. B. Speight, minister of the 
Chapel, officiated, assisted by Rey. Abbot 
Peterson, minister of the First Parish 
Church in Brookline, Mass., of which Dr. 
Buck was a member. 

Dr. Buck was. born in Kalamazoo 
County, Michigan, July 19, 1860. She re- 
ceived her training for the ministry at 
Meadville Theological School and at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, England. The 
Meadville School conferred upon her the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
1920; she was the only ordained woman 
minister in the Unitarian fellowship hold- 
ing that degree. Before studying for the 
ministry, she was a teacher and head of 
the science department in the Kalamazoo, 
Mich., High School. She was ordained 
in All Souls Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
Tll., in 1893, and for the next six years 
she and Rev. Marion Murdoch were as- 
sociated in the pastorate of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, known 
as Unity Church. Then followed a year 
of field work for the American Unitarian 
Association in Michigan, with a pastorate 
at Manistee. From 1901 to 1910 she was 


minister of the First Unitarian Church in 


Kenosha, Wis. After supplying in the Uni- 
tarian Church of Palo Alto, Calif., for, the 
last five months of 1910, she accepted the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 
in Alameda, Calif. 

In 1912, Dr. Buck came to the American 
Unitarian Association as associate secre- 
tary of its Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. She was one of the editors of the 
Beacon Course in Religious Education, and 
the author of “The Story of Jesus,” a 
teachers’ manual. She edited the Beacon 
Hymnal, which has found immediate and 
general favor in church schools. In 1919, 
Dr. Buck published “Religious Education 
for Democracy.” This summer she was 
made executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment. 

More extended and intimate accounts of 
Dr. Buck’s life and work are to be pub- 
lished in forthcoming issues of Tur Rec- 
ISTER. 


Essex Conference to Meet 


The Essex Conference will meet for its 
166th session and its annual meeting on 
Sunday afternoon and evening, October 25, 
in the Unitarian Church of Marblehead, 
Mass. The Essex Federation of Young 
People will meet in conjunction with 
the Conference. Rev. Fred R. Lewis of 
Beverly, Mass., will deliver the conference 
sermon; Dr. Louis ©. Cornish will speak 
on “Transylvania” ; J, Russell Wood, presi- 
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dent-of the Student Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, will consider “The Young 
People’; and Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany 
will give an address on “The Oriental 
Spirit in the Bible.” Offerings for the 
Unitarian Foundation and the general 
work of the Conference will be taken. 


First Parish, Beverly, Mass., 
Installs Rev. Fred R. Lewis 


Rey. Fred R. Lewis was installed as 
minister of the First Parish Church in 
Beverly, Mass., Sunday evening, October 
4, Dr. Charles B. Park of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., preached the in- 
stallation sermon, and Dr. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, offered 
the prayer of installation. Other parts 
were taken by Rey. Alfred Manchester of 
the Second Church in Salem, Mass., Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings of the First Church 
in Salem, and Rey. Eugene J. VY. Huiginn 
of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, who ex- 
tended the fellowship of the Beverly 
churches. George F. Clayton, chairman 
of the Parish Committee, led the congre- 
gation in the act of installation. 

Dr. Park took his text from the parable 
of the house built upon a rock. He said 
that the collection of Jesus’ sayings be- 
ginning with the Beatitudes and ending 
with the comparison of the two houses, 
one built on rock and the other on sand, 
were intended to impress upon his dis- 
ciples his teachings of the deep founda- 
tions of life,—love, service, generosity, 
and trustworthiness. They make the 
foundations of man’s life secure. 


The Week at King’s Chapel 
On Monday, October 26, there will be 


the usual organ recital by Raymond Rob-° 


inson at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. For 
noonday services from Tuesday to Friday, 
October 27-30 inclusive, the preacher will 
be Rev. Robert Russell Wicks of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church in Holyoke, 
Mass. The usual vesper service on 
Wednesday, at 4.30 p.m., will be conducted 
by the minister, Dr. Harold E. B. Speight. 


Should the People Decide? 


Modern civilization is on trial as the 
result of the Scopes trial and other cases 
that will follow, said Dr. HE. Stanton 
Hodgin from his pulpit in the New 
Bedford, Mass., Unitarian church, Septem- 
ber 27. In the course of his address, he 
asked: ; 

“If your sons and daughters are to 
study biology, who shall decide what shall 
be taught them as the most probable bio- 
logical truths, the men and women who 
have dedicated their entire lives to an 
unbiased search for biological truth, and 
who by general consensus have come to 
substantial agreement as to what are the 


_most probable biological facts, or shall 


the question be decided by members of 
the legislature, not one in a hundred of 
whom has given even casual study to any 
of the special problems of biology?” 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The Unity Players, 
a dramatie association connected with the 


Unitarian Church of the Unity, presented 


“The Honeymoon,” by Arnold Bennett, on 
September 4, clearing $1,050 for the bene- 
fit of the Chrine Hospital for Crippled 
Children recently built in Springfield. 
The Players have been organized for four 
years under the direction of Mrs. Harold 
L. Sullivan, a professional actress and a 
member of Unity Church. ‘ 


Pioneers of Unitarianism in Iowa 
(Continued from page 10382) 


ganized Iowa Unitarian Association, nine 
persons were organized as the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Des Moines, August 5, 
1877. One of the charter members and a 
trustee for many years was B. F. Gue, 
who was a member of both houses of the 
Iowa Legislature and lieutenant governor 
of the State. é 

The First Unitarian Church in Sioux 
City, was organized following a meeting 
February 1, 1885, in the Woodbury County > 
Court House, at which Rev. Oscar Clute 
of Iowa City preached. The society was 
incorporated March 11, 1885. Dr. William 
R. Smith’ was the first chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. His widow, Mrs. Re- 
becca Smith, at the age of eighty-four, is 
still active in church attendance and in 
Unity Circle, of which she was one of the 
founders. 

The two Unitarian Churches in Nebraska 
are members of the Iowa Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The one in Lincoln succeeded a 
Universalist church which started in 1872. 
The present society was organized in 1898. 
J. H. Hatfield was the first secretary of 
the society, and his devotion and loyalty 
were strong factors in carrying the church 
through its hardest years. 

The church in Omaha was started with 
services held in 1866, and the church was 
organized three years later. Prominent 
among the founders was Thomas Davis, 
who was also a founder of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha, and who gave 
$2,000 to help with the erection of the 
first church building. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
US WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per - Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
_ week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED.—A thoroughly competent eg Hen 
pher. Position available November 1. Pan | 
seventy-five dollars a month, includin 

Address LYMAN 


Warp, Camp Hill, ama, 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G” Saree, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


ik 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL | 
emergency calls, public and pri 
AMERICAN THACHDRS’ Acker, 
and National, Springfield, Mass, 


~ ed z 
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In opening the church year, Rey. Alson 
=H. Robinson has sent to each of his 
_ teachers in the church school at Plain- 
field, N.J., a copy of the “Iowa Plan of 


Character Education,” and a list of ob-. 


_ jectives for the Plainfield school, em- 
bodying some of the most practicable sug- 
gestions that came out of the conferences 
at the Shoals, conducted by Dr. Florence 
Buck and Mr. Robinson. His account of 
the True-False Test given there was pub- 
lished September 17, in THE REGISTER. 
Following were Mr. Robinson’s sugges- 
tions to the teachers: 

“1. Know your pupils, their back- 
ground, environment, their intimate per- 
sonal problems. It is especially important 
at the beginning of the year to get in 
touch with the parents of your children 
and to call upon them in their homes. 
You will be surprised, if you haven't 
done it, to see how much this knowledge 
of home conditions will aid you in your 
work. When children are absent find out 

_ the reason, and see if there is anything we 
can do to remedy it. If there is illness 
in the family, please report to me at once. 

“2. Develop group consciousness. We 
have been very lax about this both in our 
church and in our school. Liberal churches 
get that way because they see this group 
consciousness so often directed to selfish 
and unworthy channels. But gregarious- 
ness is one of the fundamental impulses 
of human nature, and we need it for the 
finer uses which are within our grasp. I 
therefore suggest that every class from 
kindergarten through be organized with 
officers chosen in a regular manner by 
the children themselves, and that we 
give them real jobs, and big ones, to per- 
form as organized groups. The way has 
been pointed out in Mr. Wells’s class. 
That defeated basket-ball team meant 
more in terms of religion to those boys 
than all the moralizing of a lifetime. 
Next, I want a troup of Boy Scouts, and 
another of Girl Scouts, who will be the 
persons to take hold of this important 
work, give it time, thought, and carry it 
through. I suggest that you have occa- 
sional parties at your houses, or at the 
Parish House for your classes. 

“3. Student Participation. This is 

; closely connected with our group organ- 

ization. Let’s give our pupils an in- 
creasing part in everything we do. For 

instance, at our last teachers’ meeting 
three or four of us presumptuously ap- 
portioned the classes to the rooms in the 
new building. That’s wrong. Let’s talk 

_ the matter all over with the classes them- 

selves. Let them decide. It is fur too 

_yaluable an opportunity for group control 

and participation to let pass. Please keep 

such opportunities in mind at all times. 

“4. Get a good project at the beginning 

of the year, and carry the thing through. 

hope to get a copy of Shaver, ‘The Proj- 

Principle in Religious Education,” in 

i hands before school opens. Chapter 

n the Iowa Plan is suggestive along 


“2 


: 
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Six Guides for Church School Teachers 


“5. Check your results. It is now pos- 
sible to know pretty definitely where we 
stand in character development—and 
that is our great aim. Professor Star- 
buck says that the next ten years will 
witness a revolutionary development in 
character education through the adoption 
of tests, self-measurement scales and all. 
I feel that we have an enviable opportu- 
nity to do pioneer work in this promising 
field. We might begin with such simple 
scales as Professor Starbuck gives in 
Chapter 9. 

“6. I hope this year that we may agree 
upon a definite time for our teachers’ 
meetings, adhere rigidly to that time, and 
let nothing stand in the way; and I want 
to work out a schedule by which every 
teacher will visit some other school at 
least once during the year.” 


Henry H. Woude 


Rey. Henry H. Woude, retired Unitarian 
minister, whose death was announced in 
the October 15 issue, at one time attained 
considerable reputation as a Shakespeare 
scholar and lecturer, writes Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland to THe Recister. During 
many years of Mr. Woude’s later life, im- 
paired health had kept him from active 
work in the ministry. His last sightless 
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years were spent in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
where he was an esteemed member of the ; 
Unitarian Church, of which Dr. Sunder- 
land is minister. Mr. Woude died on 
September 17 at the age of eighty-two 
years, at the Pringle Home for Aged Lit- 
erary Men and Artists in Poughkeepsie. 
Born and educated in England, he came 
to this country in early manhood, and 
held Unitarian pastorates at Newburgh, 
N.Y., Toronto, Ont., and Castine, Me. 


Mrs. Gallagher’s Engagements 


As national president of the Women’s 
Alliance, Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher is fill- 
ing several engagements during October 
throughout New England, chiefly at joint 
meetings of the Alliance branches of a 
certain neighborhood. She visited Pep- 
perell, Mass., on October 1; Littleton, 
Mass., October 2; and on October 5, she 
spoke at Portland, Me., at a meeting of 
women’s organizations of Protestant 
ehurches of that -city. She was on the 
program of the New Hampshire Associate 
Allianee at Concord, N.H., October 7, and 
two days later found her at Walpole, N.H. 
She returned from the General Conference 
sessions at Cleveland, Ohio, to fill an en- 
gagement at Fitchburg, Mass., on October 
20. From this she will go to Clinton, 
Mass., October 22; Brookfield, Mass., Oc- 
tober 27; and Milford, N.H., October 30. 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts to 
receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. Will you help? 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Just Published 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION 


By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, A.M., D.D. 


Introduction by David Starr Jordan 
Author of “The Origin and Character of the Bible,” etc. 


This book, originally published under the title of ‘‘The Spark in the Clod,” has been 
thoroughly revised, enlarged, and brought up to date. 


It treats with clearness, vigor, and ample scholarship the whole subject of Evolution 
and Religion now before the public, answering the Fundamentalists with the greatest 
fairness and courtesy, but frankly, fully, and without apology or evasion. 


It claims that the Doctrine of Evolution is not a destroyer, but in the best possible 
sense a builder; that while it brings great new light to nearly every department of 
human knowledge and thought, nowhere is its illumination greater or more important 
than in religion; that rightly understood, its influence is to give us Christianity not 
- only more reasonable, more in harmony with science, and better adapted to modern 
needs than the Christianity of the past, but much richer in ethical and spiritual content. 


12mo. 204 pages. $1.65 postpaid. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Ince. 


25 BEACON STREET 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


As many as_ are 


LED BY 


the Spirit of God, 
THEY are the SONS 
of God 


BIBLE 


On the Frontiers of Thought 
GEORGE GILMOUR 


The following tribute to Dr. David 
Utter, who died September 15, 1925, 
is written by his successor in Unity 
Church, Denver. 


Dr. Utter was a champion of the plain, 
honest truth, and lived to see it make 
rapid and important changes in the field 
of religion. He enjoyed “beholding the 
bright countenance of truth in the quiet 
air of delightful studies.” The liberating 
and quickening tendencies of science that 
entered the sphere of religion in a larger 
way about the time he entered the min- 
istry, acquired a powerful headway, and 
more or less invaded every class of ideas 
by the time his ministry closed. While 
still a youthful preacher in another denom- 
ination, there was in him a _ peculiar 
susceptibility to scientific ideas, an in- 
stinctive yearning toward the truth—the 
freshest thought and freest spirit of his 
time. With an insatiable craving for 
knowledge and uncommon power for its 
acquisition, he possessed a fidelity to the 
dictates of conscience and his convic- 
tions, irrespective of the consequences 
which might follow. This he often said 
led him into the Unitarian ministry. It 
was this disposition to prove all things, 
this unwillingness to rest in the con- 
clusions of others any further than they 
‘had been verified to his understanding; 
that led him, step by step, from one stage 
of religious belief to another, until he 
had passed all the intervening ones 
between a stern and rigid Calvinism to 
the evidential Unitarianism of his day. 

Dr. Utter was a great lover and keen 
observer of nature. He could have made 
a catalogue of all the trees, flowers, and 
shrubs that grow around our Colorado 
Mountains. Like Thoreau, he enjoyed 
making acquaintance of the spring flowers 
on the very day they first appeared on the 
mountain ridges. But religion was his 
great interest. It represented the truth 
in that great saying: “Where your treas- 
ure is, there will your heart be also.” 
Thus it was loyalty to a standard of 
fidelity, of truthfulness, of moral earnest- 
ness, of aspiration after the perfect. One 
of his final words to us would be: You 
can be as good as faithful men of the 
past only by being better; you can keep 
faith with them only by carrying forward 
their faith to a larger and better ex- 
pression of life. 


The Christian Register 
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D°*E R'E CR, OF Rey 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G, Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


Srven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw York, Cuicaao, 8r. Louis, San Francisco 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated, Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS, HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Classes in the handicrafts, domestic science, physical 
pes peg music, art, dramatics, dancing, and story- 
ng. 
Clubs, Scout troops, civic, patriotic, fraternal, and 
racial societies, 
Lectures and entertainments. 
C. L. DeNormanpip, Freperick J. Sours, 
President : Director 


THE MEADVILLE . 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location, 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, libra- 
ries, laboratories, museums, and opportunities 
for field work. It will expand its curriculum 
and adapt its teaching to the varied needs of in- 
dividuals and the growing demands of the 
churches. 

Winter quarter begins at Meadville, January 
5; Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. 
For information address the President, 


F. C. SourHworrnH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 4 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H 
Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President. E. A. Councu, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough ae in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplemen work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; op 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Jan. 12. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Tolerance—A Beautiful Example 
(Continued from page 1028) 


mony at the Bulgarian frontier town of 
Gorna Djumaia? What men and women, 
suffering men and women, want and de 


mand, is fewer words and more action— 
effective action. Town ofthe hybrid 
name, you have offered a remarkable spec- 
tacle of tolerance to the world— a toler-— 
ance of which the conscience of the world 

should take serious note! ms 


— 
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Dr. Sullivan in “Best Sermons” of 1925 


“The Best Sermons of 1925,” edited by 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, contains a ser- 
mon by a Unitarian minister, Dr. Wil- 
liam Laurence Sullivan, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of the Messiah, in St. 
Louis, Mo., and formerly mission preacher 
for the Unitarian Laymen’s League. The 
sermon is entitled “Visible and Invisible,” 
and in its fervent and convincing ex- 
position of the world of invisible reality 
it represents Dr. Sullivan at his best. 

Dr. Sullivan shows that many of the 
most commonly accepted realities are in- 
visible to the physical sense. “Science,” 
he adds, “at every step deals with the in- 
visible. Physics cannot draw a breath 
without implying metaphysics.” Then he 
sets forth a final example: 

“We are invisible to one another. You 
do not, and -in this life, at least, never can 
see me who stand before you. What you 
see is a composition of matter called a 
Dody.. ss... but this thing called 
body—is not you or I. For we are first 
and foremost not things but persons. As 
_ persons we are constituted not of mole- 
cules, but of motives, beliefs, virtues, the 
purposes of our wills, and the thoughts 
of our minds. And these realities, this 
essence of ourselves, no one outside us can 
ever see. We may reach them by more or 
less accurate inference from deeds done 
and words spoken; but immediately see 
them in any one else, we cannot. The 


world of persons is a world invisable.” 
Further on Dr. Sullivan says: “You will 
learn that the more we know of spirit, 
of the depth and height of personality, 
the more clear it is that spirit and person- 
ality are the key to all existence, the 
assurance of the reality of all ideals, and 
the only promise of fulfillment in the im- 
mense evolution yet to be.” And finally: 
“To strive in our mortal day to make these 
mighty realities visible to the eye within, 
and to rise by our service of them to the 
contemplation of the adorable and eternal 
Life who is their foundation, this is the 
blessedness of union and communion with 
God.” 

Dr. Sullivan stands in the spiritual suec- 
cession of the best in Christian mysticism 
and Platonic thought. Of him Dr. Newton 


_writes in the preface to this sermon: 


“Some of us regard Dr. Sullivan as one 
of the really great preachers of our time, 
not alone for his fine intellect and his 
literary grace, but because something of 
the mysticism of his Catholic background 
and training touches and transfigures his 
wide-ranging liberal thought—a union of 
qualities rare enough and still more rarely 
blended. In the sermon following we see 
a noble intelligence moving in a large 
orbit, making the august reality of an Un- 
seen order real, commanding, and con- 
secrating.” 
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Code of Ethics Will Be Topic 
at Ministerial Union Meeting 


Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 
will be the meeting place of the Greater 
Boston Branch of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union for its first session of the 
season, on Monday, October 26, at 11 a.m. 
Rey. Charles R. Joy will read his paper 
on “A Code of Ethics for Ministers,” 
which he first presented last spring at a 
regional conference meeting, and which, 
after the discussion at the Union meeting, 
will be brought to the attention of the 
entire fellowship of Unitarian ministers 
for consideration. 


South Middlesex Conference 


The South Middlesex Conference will 
hold its fall session in the Unitarian 
Church, Reading, Mass., Sunday afternoon 
and evening, October 25. The general 
subject for the afternoon will be “Youth 
and Education,” with addresses by Prof. 
J. P. R. French of Hingham, Mass., and 
Dr. C. A. Coburn of Boston University. 
In the evening, “Youth and Religion” will 
be discussed by Miss Helen Webster of 
Lexington, Mass., E. P. Furber, and W. H. 
Sharpe. 


Evanston, Itu.—Mrs. John F. Hayford 
has begun her services as parish assistant 
in All Souls Unitarian Church. Mrs. 
Gladys Moon Jones is organizing dra- 
matic activities for children and young 
people of the parish. 


to others! — 


You who are now enjoying the weekly visits 
of THE REGISTER with its messages of 
cheer; its able discussions of internationally 
important events; its exclusive feature arti- 
cles; its bulletins of parish happenings; its 
children’s page; and its column of humor — 
will be glad to introduce such a good friend 


Chis extraordinary offer makes it eay -——> 


CLIP AND SEND THE COUPON TO A FRIEND! 


INTRODUCING ONE GOOD FRIEND 
TO ANOTHER! | 


NOTE: —This offer is open to new subscribers only. 


=o During the period between NS 
October 18 and November 1 


A Six Months’ Trial Subscription 


The Christian Register 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


I am attaching my dollar in full payment for 
the above special offer: 


eee | ae cd 


is offered for 


(26 weeks of fine reading) 
—a ea 


e daughter 
oi os —. md water): 
Oh, Betty, darling, I ‘don’ t think the 
mother pussy would like her kitten washed 
like that.” Betty (very seriously) : “Well, 

I really can’t lick it !’—Tatler. 


Manager (to orchestra 
conductor): “I wish you’d display a little 
more tact in choosing the music. We've 
got the National Association of Umbrella 
Manufacturers here this evening, and 
you’ve just played ‘It Ain’t Gonna Rain 
No More!’”—Good Hardware. 


“The price of the alarm clock was 
$1.50, but I got a discount, so it only cost 
me 98 cents.” “Yes; but you know very 
well you could have got the same thing at 
Brown’s for 75 cents.” “That may be, 
but then Brown’s wouldn’t have taken 
anything off.’—Good Hardware. 


Restaurant 


At a dinner, H. G. Wells was discussing 
world betterment with his neighbor, when 
the latter solemnly asserted: “I maintain 
that all water used for drinking and culi- 
nary purposes should be boiled at least 
an hour.” “Ah, I presume,’ said the 
novelist, “that you are a_ physician?” 
“No,” said the other, “I am a coal mer- 
chant.”—London Post. 


Lord Hotham was once getting up a 
tug-of-war on board ship, “Married versus 
Single,” and got many more “single” than 
“married.” Anxious to complete the num- 
bers, he espied a melancholy individual 
standing apart by the rail of the ship 
and hastened up to him. “Are you mar- 
ried?” he asked. “No—only seasick!” 
was the rejoinder.—New York Hvening 
Post. 


A merry party was going on in one of 
the rooms of a large London hotel when 
the festivities were interrupted by an at- 
tendant, who said: “Gentlemen, I have 
been sent to ask you to make less noise. 
The gentleman in the next room says he 
ean’t read.” “Can’t read,” replied the 
host. “Go and tell him he ought to be 
ashamed to say so. Why, I could read 
when I was five years old.” 


The parson was trying to illustrate to 
the class of small boys what was meant 
by moral courage. “Supposing,” he said, 
“twelve boys were sleeping in a dormitory 
and one said his prayers. That would 
be moral courage.” The boys quite under- 
stood. ‘Now,’ he went on, “can any one 
give me an example?” “Yes,” answered 
the lad in the back row. “If twelve 
clergymen were sleeping in a dormitory 
and one didn’t say his prayers, that 
would be moral courage.’—London News. 


Evolution as it affects a Methodist 
preacher, described by a Universalist, Dr. 
Frank D. Adams: “I have had opportu- 
_ nity. to know Dr. Lynn Harold Hough 
in a rather intimate way, and have heard 
him speak on Evolution in circles where 
there was utter frankness and with no 
fear whatever of misunderstanding or 
heresy hunters. Something akin to a 
great moral passion takes possession of 
him when he talks, for example, of the 
time in cosmic history when life emerged 
from the water and gained its first pre- 
_earious foothold upon the land. To him 
there is something majestic and stirring 
in the contemplation of the steady un- 
folding of world life from the humble 
amceba up to the full-statured, rational 
human man and woman.” 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can iid a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 


rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 


by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary haf 5 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenogra 

Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SET Te Te TTT STITT SITS TMM 1 3 


= co 
_— UNITARIAN VISITORS 
2 = 
z TO BOSTON E 
= = 
FS aoe following hotels are worthy of E 
= patronage. They render excellent = 
= service and provide a pleasant atmos- = 
& phere for their guests. z 
= RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE = 
a PARKER HOUSE a 
= COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, = 
= BOSTON 2 
= __ Two blooks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite = 
= King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- & 
= gress 0380. = 
a HOTEL LENOX = 
= BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON & 
= Near Arlington Street Church and Back = 
= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
& B.B. 2680. a 
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. SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tur 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following : Secretarial; Noe 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; 


College Grade Courses: Business ‘Adminaee 


tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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In this Number — 


(Gewrud 22. 1925, 


Editorials... “&. Bs ee eee 
Correspondence ; 
Illiberal is Unreasonable; Move Toward Fel- 
lowship; How Can They Do It; Antique 
and Modern; All Right—We Are Willing . 1030 
Original and Selected 
Tolerance—A Beautiful Example, by 8. I. 
Tonjoroff . 1028 
A Penny a Day is $400,000 a Noas: by Hdwaed 
H. Cotton... 3 SSF, Qh, oa eee 
Pioneers of Uiniietaatariel in ies é2% 6. one ORE 
Six Guides for Church School Teachers . . . 1045 
Word and Work Department . . . . . 1033 
New Books 
What Do You Read? A Remarkable Religious 
Novel he enn) Seth Sage e eee 
Books; » %s)cal)s sks halan, PS a 
Our Children 
Violent Waters, by Winifred Davidson . . . 1041 
The Newcomer, by 8.E. McCahey .. . . 1042 
Poetry © 
A Seeker after God, by Charles F. Dole. . . 1032 
Nutting Time, by Daisy D. Stephenson. . . 1041 
Religion Around the World. . . . . . 1043 
Church Notes iuif zuiis'}. tact. dee ee 
Pleasantries*..')9°5 4) Se Se 
Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning Serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. Vivian 7; 


Pomeroy. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
ets at 11. The church is open daily from 

7) 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service. The church is open daily for rest and 
prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey’ and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at i1 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, East Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
45 a.M. Church School at 12 M™. 

. U. services on the first and third Sun- 
days. & “each month at 5 P.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, P.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Rev. [lilary 
Richardson, Yonkers, N.Y., October 25, 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hdw: 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Bmeritus. Rey. 
Bugene Rodman Shippen, Minister, October 25, 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 Aa™M., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
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